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EDITORIAL 


I 


When  your  newspaper  starts  talking  about  ‘bold’  and  ‘radical’ 
restructuring,  be  advised:  The  pink  slip  is  next. 


WITH  THE  ECONOMY  IN  A  FEEBLE 
rebound,  we  look  to  be  in  yet 
another  “jobless  recovery,”  as 
the  economists  say.  To  that  phenome¬ 
non,  newspapers  recently  have  been 
adding  their  own  wrinkle:  Call  it  the 
“jobless  revolution.” 

In  recent  weeks,  USA  Today,  The 
Deseret  News  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  the 
Canadian  chain  of  former  Canwest 
newspapers  that  now  styles  itself  as 
Postmedia  Network  have  all  breathlessly 
announced  “bold”  or  “radical”  changes 
that  amount  to  pretty  much  the  same 
thing:  de-emphasizing  print  to  become 
a  “digital-first”  or  “mobile-first”  news 
and  information  organization.  The 
Deseret  News  went  so  far  as 
to  proclaim  that  its  steps  — 
such  as  assembling  an 
editorial  advisory  board  and 
a  group  of  experts  who  will 
contribute  the  occasional 
column  —  provided  a  “bold 
new  direction  ...  and  leader¬ 
ship  at  a  time  when  daily  newspapers 
throughout  America  are  struggling  to 
define  a  course  for  the  future.” 

Wow,  thanks  for  that,  Deseret  News. 
Paired  with  these  proclamations  in  all 
three  cases  was  the  news,  announced 
sotto  voce,  that  radical  restructuring  also 
required,  um,  layoffs.  Postmedia  hasn’t 
said  exactly  how  many  jobs  it’s  shed¬ 
ding,  though  its  unions  predictably  call 
it  an  “appalling”  number.  USA  Today 
will  be  R.I.F.-ing  130  people,  or  about 
9%  of  its  staff.  The  Deseret  News  swomg 
the  biggest  iLxe,  shedding  57  full-time 
and  28  part-time  employees  —  43%  of 
its  newsroom  staff. 

Look,  layoffs  are  a  fact  of  newspaper- 
industiy  life,  and  other  companies 
bluntly  warned  last  year  that  they  would 
keep  wringing  out  costs  into  2010  with 
the  inevitable  job  losses  that  process 


entails.  By  September,  The  Kansas  City 
Stor,  just  to  name  one  example,  had  had 
three  rounds  of  layoffs  during  the  year. 
But  the  Star  didn’t  pretend  that  the 
people  who  were  laid  off  lost  their 
jobs  in  the  service  of  some  imagined 
information  revolution. 

Besides,  it’s  unclear  to  us,  anyway, 
why  a  digital-first  or  mobile-first  model 
demands  fewer  journalists.  The  Pan-Am 
j  Highway  column  on  Latin  American 
I  media  notes  in  this  issue  that  Jomal  do 
\  Brasil,  one  of  Brazil’s  oldest  papers  at 
119  years  of  publication,  stopped  print¬ 
ing  entirely  on  Sept.  1.  Yet  it  kept  its 
newsroom  of  150  journalists  intact  as  it 
moved  to  online-only  publication.  The 
betting  here  is  that  its  news 
and  information  offerings 
will  be  far  richer  —  and 
provide  more  revenue 
opportunities  —  than 
anything  a  downsized 
newsroom  could  produce. 
It’s  entirely  possible  that 
these  wrenching  restructurings  will 
prove  prescient,  that  mobile-first  will, 
for  instance,  reinvigorate  USA  Today,  a 
newspaper  that  was  born  of  innovation 
and,  truly,  bold  thinking.  In  an  utterly 
changed  media  —  and  business  — 
environment  in  which  USA  Todays 
formula  of  providing  news  quickly  and 
colorfully  in  print  no  longer  works 
magic  and  where  its  once-formidable 
audience  of  business  travelers  has 
shrunk,  a  mobile-first  strategy  positions 
the  newspaper  in  a  medium  in  which 
people  actually  expect  to  pay  something 
to  access  information  and  entertain¬ 
ment. 

But  at  all  three  companies,  a  price 
was  paid,  too,  by  journalists  and  other 
employees  who  lost  their  jobs.  No 
amount  of  soaring  rhetoric  can 
camouflage  that  doleful  fact.  II 


Layoffs 
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and  other  organizations  that  might 
otherwise  qualify  for  protection  under 
the  act  in  at  least  some  cases  seems 
designed  not  to  enhance  the  free  flow 
of  information  but  to  channel  that 
information  to  mainstream  sources. 

Having  worked  so  hard  for  so  long  to 
have  a  federal  shield  law  finally  in  sight, 
it’s  understandable  that  journalists  are 
both  sensitive  and  territorial  about 
threats  to  its  passage.  However 
understandable  that  sensitivity  and 
territoriality  might  be,  however, 
journalists  should  be  seeking  to  e.xpand 
—  not  restrict  —  tbe  act’s  reach. 


in  second  behind  the  military',  which 
annually  finishes  No.  1  or  No.  2. 

Overall  confidence  in  the  news 
business  may  worsen,  but  you  can  be 
confident  there  will  remain  a  business 
in  news. 

Believe  it  or  not. 


FROM:  “MANY  DON’T  TRUST  MEDIA, 
GALLUP  POLL  FINDS”  BY  PHIL 
ROSENTHAL,  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
MEDIA  WRITER 


FROM:  LETTER  TO  USA  TODAY 
PUBLISHER  DAVID  L.  HUNKE 
FROM  THE  NEWSPAPER’S  FOUNDER, 
FORMER  GANNETT  CHAIRMAN 
AND  CEO  AL  NEUHARTH: 


Gallup’S  own  report,  taking 
stock  of  its  findings  concerning 
newspapers  and  TV  news,  noted 
the  financial  challenges  the  media 
industrv'  faces  and  said  that  “so  long 
as  roughly  3  in  4  Americans  remain 
distrustful,  it  will  be  difficult  to  attract 
the  large  and  loyal  audiences  necessary' 
to  boost  revenues.” 

That  would  be  true  if  those 
institutions  were  resigned  to  sitting 
back  and  watching  their  brands  and 
business  models  diminish  until  it’s  time 
to  keel  over  into  the  nearest  tar  pit. 

The  thinking  here  is  that  the 
snowballing  of  this  kind  of  consumer 
sentiment  will  spur  even  greater 
audience  fragmentation,  and  those 
in  the  news  business  looking  to 
remain  in  business  will  respond  by 
offering  a  greater  array  of  more 
narrow  ly  focused  niche  publications. 
Websites  and  TV  outlets. 

Increasingly  parochial  readers  and 
viewers  will  be  inexorably  draw'n  to 
sources  they  believe  speak  to,  for  and 
about  them  even  as  they  become  more 
and  more  disenchanted  with  everv'thing 
else,  in  much  the  same  way  that  big 
business  came  in  14th  out  of  16  in  the 
Gallup  poll,  but  small  businesses  came 


FROM:  “TRYING  TO  EXCLUDE 
WIKILEAKS  FROM  SHIELD  LAW 
STINKS,”  BY  DOUGLAS  LEE,  LEGAL 
CORRESPONDENT  FOR  THE  FREEDOM 
FORUM  FIRST  AMENDMENT  CENTER 


Dear  Dave: 

There’s  room  for  argument 
over  w  hich  have  been  USA 
Today's  best  front  pages  in  its  28-year 
history.  There  is  no  doubt  which  has 
been  its  vvor.st! 

Turning  last  Monday’s  entire  front 
page  over  to  an  ad  for  Jeep  was  the  low 
point  in  any  decision  any  USA  Today 
publisher  has  ever  made. 

The  comment  by  Advertising 
E.xecutive  VP  Lee  Jones  that  “the  look 
and  feel  will  be  very  close  to  the  way  the 
paper  looks”  is  equally  unbelievable. 

I’ve  never  received  as  many  sad 
comments  from  past  or  present  USA 
Today  or  Gannett  people  as  I  have  on 
this  one. 

If  I  had  been  Editor  John  Hillkirk 
(who  is  not  among  those  I’ve  heard 
from)  I  would  have  led  the  entire  news 
staff  walking  out  in  protest.  If  such  a 
stupid  decision  is  ever  made  again,  I 
hope  that  will  be  the  result. 

That  would  leave  those  who 
apparently  don’t  understand  what  a 
newspaper  is  to  try  to  put  one  out 
without  a  news  staff. 

Sadly, 

Al  Neuharth 


As  COMFORTING  AS  IT  MIGHT  BE 
to  “real”  journalists  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  editorial  oversight  into  a 
shield  law  and  to  use  it  to  distinguish 
further  between  the  “us”  who  are 
entitled  to  the  law’s  protections  and 
the  “them”  w  ho  are  not,  at  least  two 
dangers  exist  in  that  approach. 

First,  does  anyone  —  including  the 
most  mainstream  of  traditional 
journalists  —  really  think  it’s  a  good 
idea  that  Congress  and  judges  define, 
analyze  and  evaluate  what  is  appropri¬ 
ate  “editorial  oversight”?  For  decades, 
news  organizations  have  struggled  to 
resist  those  efforts  in  libel  cases  and,  so 
far,  those  struggles  have  succeeded.  If 
those  same  organizations  now  invite 
legislators  and  judges  into  their 
new'srooms  to  see  how  worthy  their 
reporters  are  of  protection  under  a 
shield  law,  they  shouldn’t  be  surprised  if 
tbe  legislators  and  judges  decide  to  stay. 

Second,  is  the  free  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  really  served  if  the  act’s  protections 
are  denied  to  those  who  don’t  have 
or  practice  editorial  oversight? 

As  Sen.  Charles  Schumer 
acknowledged  in  his  statement, 
the  act  already  contains  language 
that  would  limit  or  deny  protection 
to  those  who  prov'ide  or  publish 
classified  military  secrets. 

Specifically  exempting  WikiLeaks 


‘A  lot  of  journalism  is 
invasion  of  privacy. 
What  can  I  say?*’ 

—  Wendell  Jamieson, 

New  York  Times  deputy 
metro  editor  for  the  Web 


jSS  E-maii:  smoynihan(a)editor3ndpublisher.com,  or 
write  to  “Comments,"  Editor  &  Publisher,  17782 
Cowan,  Suite  A,  Irvine,  CA  92614.  Please  include 
your  name,  title,  city  and  state,  and  e-mail  address. 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 
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BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

Those  who  resist  to  the  end  an  all- 

digital  future  for  news  may  now  rest  in 
peace,  thanks  to  England’s  ARKA  Ecopod 
Ltd.  (www.ecopod.co.uk). 

Ecopod  makes  coffins  from  post-consumer 
recovered  newspapers.  The  sleek,  curved 
coffin,  finished  with  mulberry-pulp  paper,  is 

available  in  two  _ 

sizes  and  four  ... 

screen-printed  /  * 

models  in  white 
and  varnished 
gold-leaf  with 
or 

Ecopod  bills  - 

the  40-lb.  pods  as  an  affordable,  environmen¬ 
tally  sensitive  alternative  to  conventional 
coffins,  especially  for  “natural-burial”  sites. 

For  those  choosing  cremation,  Ecopod  makes 
Acorn  urns  from  recycled  paper. 

"When  I  designed  the  Ecopod,  there  was  no 
other  ethical  coffin  on  the  market,”  says  ARKA 
Designer  and  Managing  Director  Hazel  Selina. 

“I  had  the  idea  about  18  years  ago,  and  it  took 
me  four  years  to  find  someone  who  could  make 
it.”  That  would  be  business  partner  Peter  Rock, 
who  with  his  son.  Gar,  makes  the 
Ecopods. 

^  —  -  Many  funeral  directors 

have  resisted  the 
Ecopod,  owing  to  their 
“huge  on 
fancy  says 

Selina.  to 

produce  something  that 
wasn't  dreadfully 
expensive  was 
recyclable.” 

and  Acorn 

biodegradable.  ii 


Newspaper  plants  that  stay  in  production 
may  see  a  new  business  model  emerge 


How  would  that  operations  model  affect 
management,  personnel,  equipment? 

DD:  [Newspapers]  will  have  to  learn 
to  work  with  more  restrictions  and 
guidelines  due  to  contracts.  This  is 
different  from  screaming  at  an 
employee  to  get  what  you  want. 

With  contracts  in  place,  they  also  will 
have  to  be  more  accountable. 

Commercial  printing  and 
distribution  requires  a  different 
mindset.  It  must  be  done  as  if  there 
were  no  advertising  to  pay  for  it,  and 
still  turn  a  profit.  Editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  would  have  to  be  accountable, 
paying  a  premium  for  a  late  story  or 
ad.  A  product  that  misses  the  distribu¬ 
tion  truck  can  still  get  delivered,  but 
later  and  at  full  cost  for  a  dedicated 
delivery  cycle.  If  operations  is  a  core 
competency,  then  it  should  be  treated 
accordingly.  Proper  equipment  should 
be  acquired;  24/7  operation  is  ideal. 

CB:  The  biggest  change  will  be  at  the 
department  level.  Upgrading  staff  may 
mean  replacing  personnel.  As 
equipment  gets  more  complicated  — 
plan-based,  preset  and  soffware-driven 
—  you  need  people  w  ho  know  how  to 
use  of  100%  of  its  capacity.  On  a  press, 
for  example,  in  many  cases  you  can’t 
compensate  yourself  out  of  a  problem, 
as  with  older  systems. 

Instead  of  straight  up  and  down, 
management  will  flare  out,  and  want 
suppliers  using  more  metrics  —  feed¬ 
back  on  w'eb  breaks,  color  on  the  sheet, 
etc.  It’ll  be  newspapers’  responsibility 
to  figure  out  how  to  use  them.  With  so 
many  plants  taking  on  more  copies  per 
press,  consistency  becomes  a  pretty  big 
continued  on  next  page 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

PRODUCTION-MANAGEMENT 
veteran  Chuck  Blevins  and 
architect  Dario  DiMare  have 
long  aided  the  operations  side  of 
newspapers.  Blevins  has  devoted  years 
to  advising  on  matters  of  quality 
practices  and  production-distribution 
efficiencies.  DiMare  broadened  his 
practice  to  help  publishers  define 
suitable  infrastructure  and  select 
appropriate  vendors  and  equipment. 

As  newspapers  consider  closing  plants 
or  turning  them  into  profit  centers, 
Blevins  and  DiMare  discussed  with 
E^P  Senior  Editor  Jim  Rosenberg  pos¬ 
sible  changes  to  the  operations  model. 


Beyond  simply  closing  plants  or  finding  them 
more  work,  how  might  a  newspaper’s  business 
model  change? 

Dario  DiMare:  Those  who  retain 
[printing  operations]  should  be  the 
best  quality,  low  cost,  and  very'  flexible. 
It  will  vary  tremendously  with  individ¬ 
ual  circumstances  —  plant,  equipment, 
skills,  labor  agreements. 

Chuck  Blevins:  Think  Wal-Mart. 
They  always  get  good  prices,  but 
deliveries  and  timing  also  are  very 
important  to  them.  Newspapers  will 
want  vendors  to  monitor  their  supplies 
and  equipment.  When  newspapers 
start  reducing  staff,  maintenance 
always  suffers.  It’s  something  relatively 
ine.xpensive  for  a  supplier. 

You’re  going  to  subcontract  major 
elements.  Arrangements  can  be  made 
with  specialty  firms  for  many  areas, 
including  the  plant.  Newspapers  will 
manage  subcontractors  instead  of 
employees. 
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Once  a  reporter,  Winston  Churchill  extended  few  courtesies  to  American  newsmen 
upon  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  on  Sept.  6, 1929  when  his  steamer  docked  in 
Seattle.  He  avoided  them  when  he  could,  and  refused  to  discuss  politics.  This  E&P 
file  photo,  dated  Sept.  18,  indicates  the  bored  attitude  of  the  party  which,  from  left 
to  right,  was  composed  of  Randolph  Churchill,  19-year-old  son  of  the  statesman; 
Winston  Churchill  and  his  brother,  John  Strange  Spencer-Churchitl. 


continued from  page  7 
deal.  With  their  engineering 
resources,  suppliers  can  come  in  and 
set  up  a  program  to  help. 

These  things  work  when  there’s  a 
long-term  relationship.  You  can’t 
change  consumables  suppliers  every 
year  and  expect  to  get  anything  out  of 
it.  Maybe  inserter  companies  will 
upgrade  the  equipment  on  a  lease 
basis.  Then  they  can  turn  it  around 
every  10  years  or  so. 

Can  subcontracting  or  leasing  work  with  most  i 
equipment?  Will  we  see  something  similar  with  | 
systems  —  a  wider  embrace  of  vendor  hosting?  ! 

DD:  Yes,  and  in  distribution. 

System  hosting  is  more  likely,  due  to 
not  needing  to  be  site  specific  —  even 
out  of  the  country  to  save  costs. 

CB;  When  we’re  in  such  a  state  of 
flux,  and  capital  is  so  hard  to  get,  I  j 
think  vendors  are  going  to  have  to  be  | 
more  aggressive  in  financing,  but  not  j 
through  third  parties.  Publishers  are  j 
tired  of  buying  software.  So  vendor  i 
hosting  makes  sense  as  long  as  | 

newspapers  feel  they  have  control,  j 

without  worrying  about  server  access.  i 
Vendors  can  offer  high  levels  of  redun-  j 
dancy  that  newspapers  don’t  have.  ! 

A  few  newspapers  have  contracted  prepress, 
press  and  post-press  services  within  their 
facilities.  Is  this  “insourcing”  the  sort  of  | 

relationship  that  is  imagined,  whether  the  I 
contracted  party  is  a  vendor,  specialist  firm,  or  I 
former  employee  who  becomes  an  independent  j 
contractor  or  third  party’s  manager? 

DD:  Why  not?  Newspapers  with 
employee  contracts  or  lifetime 
agreements  will  have  a  harder  time  j 
negotiating,  but  the  economics  seem 
inevitable.  But  it  is  not  vendors’  core  j 
business.  A  few  tried  it  —  unsuccess-  i 
fully,  due  to  the  capital  outlay  they  j 
required  from  the  newspapers. 

It  would  be  successful  with  compa¬ 
nies  whose  core  competencies  are 
these  types  of  services.  The  problem  is  j 
securing  capital  for  a  newspaper, 
which  right  now  has  a  stigma  due  to  i 
revenue  declines  and  bankruptcies.  We  ‘ 
could  not  get  capital  for  a  project  with  i 
a  17-month  return  on  investment  for 
another  reason:  It  was  backed  by  other 
newspapers  paying  the  original  news-  | 
paper  to  print.  Even  though  it  had  10-  ! 

year  contracts  with  national  newspa¬ 
pers,  banks  were  afraid  of  our  industry.  | 

CB:  It  makes  a  lot  of  sense,  j 

especially  when  it’s  highly  technical  ! 
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and  the  volume  is  high  enough.  It  could  j 
be  very  easy  to  subcontract  with  a  sup-  | 
plier  to  manage  the  room  with  three  or  | 
four  of  their  own  people,  and  then  hire 
locally.  There  are  liability  issues,  but 
you  can  work  through  those. 

With  chronically  low  equipment 
utilization,  people  will  look  at 
opportunities  to  insert  for  two  or 
three  newspapers.  Third  parties  are  ! 
probably  more  likely  than  vendors  —  j 
something  like  what  Brad  Moseley’s  | 
done  [in  Bakersfield].  Either  that  or  j 
just  one  newspaper  doing  its  own  and  ' 
two  others’  inserting  and  distribution. 

For  a  production  manager,  it’s  pretty 
easy,  if  you  think  about  any  newspaper  i 
that  has  a  remote  production  facility.  | 
But  it’s  not  a  technical  issue  at  that  I 
level;  it’s  a  customer-service  issue  —  | 

something  that  not  every  manager  will  ! 
excel  at. 

Besides  contract  work,  where  do  you  see  new  I 
business  for  printing  and  distribution?  I 

DD:  Niche  products,  demographic 
zoning,  topical  zoning,  citizen 
journalism  sections,  sports,  schools,  j 

local  community  stuff.  Find  out  what  j 
people  are  passionate  about  and  be  the 
best  at  it.  Let  them  be  a  part  of  it. 

U.S.  newspapers  can  learn  from 
overseas  counterparts  how  to  change 


and  add  products  to  grow  overall 
circulation.  Don’t  just  insert  a  different 
product,  trying  to  be  everything 
to  everyone.  That’s  where  people 
overseas  learned  from  our  mistakes. 

It’s  brand  extension,  and  there  are 
times  when  branding  is  good.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you’re  trying  to  hit 
different  demographics,  and  they 
conflict  with  the  core  newspaper,  they 
should  not  be  tied  together.  If  you 
could,  you  wouldn’t  even  let  them 
know  the  tailored  product  was  made 
by  the  same  company. 

Can  you  cite  examples  outside  this  country, 
and  assess  the  experience  and  potential  in 
this  market? 

DD:  Brazil’s  O  Globo  has  four  major 
products  and  a  bunch  of  others. 

They’re  all  dailies.  These  others, 
added  together,  have  surpassed  the 
core  product,  and  they’re  growing. 

The  newsrooms  are  separate,  and 
they’re  addressing  different  markets. 
Prensa  Libre  in  Guatemala  did  the 
same  thing.  Others’  experiences  won’t 
always  translate  to  our  more  mature 
market,  but  we  also  have  more  money 
to  spend.  It  does  work  here,  and  it 
can  work  here.  I  think  “cautious”  is  as 
good  a  word  as  any  for  those  who  have 
tried  it.  ra 
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Circulation 

Sunday  will  never  be  the  same? 


j  Lifestyle,  higher  cover  prices 
j  hammer  Sunday  single-copy  sales 

After  a  few  decades  of 

outpacing  daily  circulation 
increases  —  and  growing  even 
1  j  as  weekday  numbers  flattened,  then 
j  I  declined  —  the  Sunday  edition  in  the 
!  j  late  1990s  ceased  being  the  industry’s 
!  I  circulation  driver.  But  Sunday  single¬ 
copy  sales  continued  to  be  valued  for  the 
full  cover  price  it  usually  fetched,  and 
!  the  younger  demographic  was  far  more 
:  I  inclined  to  pick  up  the  paper  at  the 
1 1  newsstand  than  to  subscribe. 

;  I  But  it  turns  out  that  in  recent  years, 

1 1  Sunday  single-copy  sales  have  fallen  far  harder  than  home  delivery, 
j  I  which  in  some  metro  markets  has  held  up  fairly  well.  As  this  chart 
shows,  the  past  five  years  have  been  especially  hard  on  Sunday 
single-copy.  (Circulation  consultant  Jay  Schiller  tracked  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  publisher  data  to  create  these  charts  for  E&P.) 
j  In  some  cases,  the  big  drops  are  deliberate,  as  newspapers  ended 
sales  in  far-flung  areas  far  from  their  core  markets.  But  price  and 
]  lifestyle  played  a  part,  too,  says  John  Murray,  vice  president  of 
j  audience  development  for  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America. 

I  Newspapers  get  single-copy  sales  resistance  at  certain  price  points 
—  it  starts  kicking  in  the  closer  a  paper  gets  to  $2  —  and  newspapers 
have  increased  cover  prices  nearly  across  the  board  in  recent  years. 

Then,  too,  “In  lifestyle  terms,  Sunday  has  become  Saturday,”  Murray 
observes.  Where  once  stores  were  closed  on  Sunday  and  youth  teams 
would  never  schedule  games  on  the  Sabbath,  recreational  and  commer¬ 
cial  activities  abound  now.  “The  industry  took  a  hit  on  that,”  he  adds. 

What  has  held  up  is  the  value  proposition  of  the  Sunday  paper  — 
all  those  inserts  and  coupons,  and  an  editorial  product  still  regarded 
as  the  best  of  the  week. 


Top  10  gainers/lowest  percentage  losses  in  Sunday  circ 
since  2005: 

PAPER 

2010  CIRC 

%CHG. 

SINCE  2005 

1.  Des  Moines  Register 

62.621 

9.3% 

2.  The  Advocate,  Baton  Rouge.  La. 

36,833 

6.5% 

3.  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press 

63,556 

1.5% 

4.  The  Stuart  (Fla.)  News 

24,917 

-1.2%  . 

:  5.  The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press 

33,506 

-4.1% 

6.  The  Daytona  Beach  News-Journal 

17,135 

-4.8% 

7.  Tribune-Review,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

29,413 

-4.9% 

8.  The  Greenville  (S.C.)  News 

36,772 

-5.4% 

,  9.  The  Tennessean,  Nashville 

53,675 

-7.0% 

10.  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 

103,411 

-9.2% 

SOURCE:  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Publisher  Statements 

Top  10  highest  percentage  losses  in  Sunday  single-copy 
circ  since  2005: 


PAPER 

2010  CIRC 

%CHG. 
SINCE  2005 

1. 

Los  Angeles  Times 

12,173 

-68.8% 

2. 

The  Baltimore  Sun 

58,827 

-53.7% 

3. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News 

104,975 

-53.0% 

4. 

The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune 

42,782 

-50.6% 

5. 

St.  Louis  Dispatch 

81,824 

-50.4% 

6. 

The  New  York  Times 

259,121 

-48.5% 

7. 

Los  Angeles  Times 

129,569 

-48.5% 

8. 

Boston  Globe 

88,720 

-46.5% 

9. 

Newsday 

94,132 

-45.1% 

10. 

Orlando  Sentinel 

49,959 

-44.3% 

Challenging  times  for  conventions  of  color 

NABJ,  NAHJ  and  other  groups  re-evaluate  strategy  for  membership  and  annual  confabs 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 

T’s  NO  secret:  Times  are  hard, 
especially  for  journalists  of  color. 
As  newsroom  staffs  are  continually 
downsized,  the  percentages  of  minority 
employees  dip  ever  further.  Many  of 
those  journalists,  looking  to  tighten 
their  belts,  these  days  can  often  find 
themselves  questioning  whether  they 
want  to  keep  paying  member  dues  to 
professional  organizations  —  and  in 


!  some  cases,  either  decide  to  skip  an  i 
annual  convention  either  because  it’s  j 
not  in  their  personal  budget,  or  because 
their  employer  is  no  longer  going  to  pay 
:  their  way  to  go  cover  it.  ; 

j  As  a  result,  those  journalist  groups  j 
suffer,  for  those  conventions  are  in 
many  cases  one  of  their  largest  sources 
of  revenue.  Lowered  attendance  at 
journalist  confabs  and  losses  in  mem-  j 
!  bersbip  are  facts  of  life  in  tbe  Great  Re-  i 


cession  —  and  present  a  major  challenge 
to  the  financial  future  of  several  organi¬ 
zations.  “I  would  like  to  say  it’s  cyclical, 
but  it  certainly  is  the  new  reality,”  says 
Kathy  Times,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Black  Journalists.  “The 
reality'  check  is  we  have  fewer  members, 
because  of  the  state  of  the  industiy.” 

NABJ’s  convention  this  year  in  San 
Diego  in  late  July  was  a  financial 

continued  on  next  page 
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continued  from  page  7 
deal.  With  their  engineering 
resources,  suppliers  can  conic  in  and 
set  up  a  program  to  help. 

These  things  work  when  there’s  a 
long-term  relationship.  You  can’t 
change  consumables  suppliers  ever}’ 
year  and  expect  to  get  amthing  out  of 
it.  Maybe  inserter  companies  will 
upgrade  the  equipment  on  a  lease 
basis.  Then  they  can  turn  it  around 
ever}’  10  years  or  so. 


Can  subcontracting  or  leasing  work  with  most 
equipment?  Will  we  see  something  similar  with 
systems  —  a  wider  embrace  of  vendor  hosting? 

DD:  Yes,  and  in  distribution. 

System  hosting  is  more  likely,  due  to 
not  needing  to  be  site  specific  —  even 
out  of  the  countr}’  to  save  costs. 

CB:  When  we’re  in  such  a  state  of 
flux,  and  capital  is  so  hard  to  get,  I 
think  vendors  are  going  to  have  to  be 
more  aggressive  in  financing,  but  not 
through  third  parties.  Publishers  arc 
tired  of  bming  software.  So  vendor 
hosting  makes  sense  as  long  as 
newspapers  feel  they  have  control, 
without  woriying  about  server  access. 
Vendors  can  offer  high  levels  of  redun¬ 
dancy  that  new  spapers  don’t  have. 


Once  a  reporter,  Winston  Churchill  extended  few  courtesies  to  American  newsmen 
upon  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  on  Sept.  6, 1929  when  his  steamer  docked  in 
Seattle.  He  avoided  them  when  he  could,  and  refused  to  discuss  politics.  This  E&P 
file  photo,  dated  Sept.  18,  indicates  the  bored  attitude  of  the  party  which,  from  left 
to  right,  was  composed  of  Randolph  Churchill,  19-year-old  son  of  the  statesman; 
Winston  Churchill  and  his  brother,  John  Strange  Spencer-Churchill. 


and  the  volume  is  high  enough.  It  could 
be  ver}’  easy  to  subcontract  w’ith  a  sup¬ 
plier  to  manage  the  room  with  three  or 
four  of  their  ow’n  people,  and  then  hire 
locally.  There  are  liability’  issues,  but 
you  can  w  ork  through  those. 

With  chronically  low’  equipment 
utilization,  people  will  look  at 
opportunities  to  insert  for  tw’o  or 
three  newspapers.  Third  parties  are 
probably  more  likely  than  vendors  — 
something  like  w  hat  Brad  Moseley’s 
done  [in  Bakersfield].  Either  that  or 
just  one  newspaper  doing  its  ow  n  and 
two  others’  inserting  and  di.stribution. 
For  a  production  manager,  it’s  pretty 
easy,  if  you  think  about  any  new  spaper 
that  has  a  remote  production  facility. 
But  it’s  not  a  technical  issue  at  that 
level;  it’s  a  customer-service  issue  — 
something  that  not  every’  manager  will 
excel  at. 


and  add  products  to  grow  overall 
circulation.  Don’t  just  in.sert  a  different 
product,  trying  to  be  everything 
to  every  one.  That’s  where  people 
overseas  learned  from  our  mistakes. 

It’s  brand  e.xtension,  and  there  are 
times  when  branding  is  good.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you’re  trying  to  hit 
different  demographics,  and  they 
conflict  with  the  core  newspaper,  they 
should  not  he  tied  together.  If  you 
could,  you  wouldn’t  even  let  them 
know’  the  tailored  product  was  made 
by  the  same  company. 


A  few  newspapers  have  contracted  prepress, 
press  and  post-press  services  within  their 
facilities.  Is  this  "insourcing "  the  sort  of 
relationship  that  is  imagined,  whether  the 
contracted  party  is  a  vendor,  specialist  firm,  or 
former  employee  who  becomes  an  independent 
contractor  or  third  party's  manager? 

DD:  Why  not?  Newspapers  with 
employee  contracts  or  lifetime 
agreements  will  have  a  harder  time 
negotiating,  but  the  economics  seem 
inevitable.  But  it  is  not  vendors’  core 
business.  A  few  tried  it  —  unsuccess¬ 
fully,  due  to  the  capital  outlay  they 
required  from  the  newspapers. 

It  would  be  successful  with  compa¬ 
nies  whose  core  competencies  are 
these  types  of  services.  The  problem  is 
securing  capital  for  a  newspaper, 
which  right  now  has  a  stigma  due  to 
revenue  declines  and  bankruptcies.  We 
could  not  get  capital  for  a  project  with 
a  17-month  return  on  investment  for 
another  reason:  It  was  backed  by  other 
newspapers  paying  the  original  news¬ 
paper  to  print.  Even  though  it  had  10- 
y  ear  contracts  with  national  new  spa- 
pers,  banks  were  afraid  of  our  industry’. 

CB:  It  makes  a  lot  of  sense, 
especially  when  it’s  highly  technical 


Can  you  cite  examples  outside  this  country, 
and  assess  the  experience  and  potential  in 
this  market? 

DD:  Brazil’s  O  Globo  has  four  major 
products  and  a  bunch  of  others. 
They’re  all  dailies.  These  others, 
added  together,  have  surpassed  the 
core  product,  and  they’re  growing. 

The  newsrooms  are  separate,  and 
they’re  addressing  different  markets. 
Prensa  Libre  in  Guatemala  did  the 
same  thing.  Others’  experiences  won’t 
always  translate  to  our  more  mature 
market,  but  we  also  have  more  money 
to  spend.  It  does  work  here,  and  it 
can  work  here.  I  think  “cautious’’  is  as 
good  a  word  as  any  for  those  who  have 
tried  it.  i 


Besides  contract  work,  where  do  you  see  new 
business  for  printing  and  distribution? 

DD:  Niche  products,  demographic 
zoning,  topical  zoning,  citizen 
journalism  .sections,  sports,  schools, 
local  community  stuff.  Find  out  what 
people  are  passionate  about  and  be  the 
best  at  it.  Let  them  be  a  part  of  it. 

U.S.  newspapers  can  learn  from 
overseas  counterparts  how  to  change 
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Sunday  will  never  be  the  same? 


Lifestyle,  higher  cover  prices 
hammer  Sunday  single-copy  sales 


a; 


KTER  A  FEW  DECADES  OF 
outpacing  daily  circulation 
.increases  —  and  growing  even 
as  weekday  numbers  flattened,  then 
declined  —  the  Sunday  edition  in  the 
late  1990s  ceased  being  the  industiy  ’s 
circulation  driver.  But  Sunday  single¬ 
copy  sales  continued  to  be  \’alued  for  the 
full  cover  price  it  usually  fetched,  and 
the  younger  demographic  was  far  more 
inclined  to  pick  up  the  paper  at  the 
newsstand  than  to  subscribe. 

But  it  turns  out  that  in  recent  years, 

Sunday  single-copy  sales  have  fallen  far  harder  than  home  deliveiy, 
which  in  some  metro  markets  has  held  up  fairly  well.  As  this  chart 
shows,  the  past  five  years  have  been  especially  hard  on  Sunday 
single-copy.  (Circulation  consultant  .Jay  Schiller  tracked  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  publisher  data  to  create  these  charts  for  E&P.) 

In  some  cases,  the  big  drops  are  deliberate,  as  newspapers  ended 
sales  in  far-flung  areas  far  from  their  core  markets.  But  price  and 
lifestyle  played  a  part,  too,  says  .John  Murray,  vice  president  of 
audience  development  for  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America. 

Newspapers  get  single-copy  sales  resistance  at  certain  price  points 
—  it  starts  kicking  in  the  closer  a  paper  gets  to  $2  —  and  newspapers 
have  increased  cover  prices  nearly  across  the  board  in  recent  years. 

Then,  too,  “In  lifestvie  terms,  Sunday  has  become  Saturday,”  Murray 
observes.  Where  once  stores  were  closed  on  Sundtiy  and  youth  teams 
would  never  schedule  games  on  the  Sabbath,  recreational  and  commer¬ 
cial  activities  abound  now.  The  industrv’  took  a  hit  on  that,”  he  adds. 

What  has  held  up  is  the  value  proposition  of  the  Sunday  paper  — 
all  those  inserts  and  coupons,  and  an  editorial  product  still  regarded 
as  the  best  of  the  week. 


Top  10  highest  percentage  losses  in 
circ  since  2005: 

Sunday 

single-copy 

PAPER 

2010  CIRC  %  CHG. 

SINCE  2005 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

12,173 

-68.8% 

2.  The  Baltimore  Sun 

58,827 

-53.7% 

3.  The  Dallas  Morning  News 

104,975 

-53.0% 

4.  The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune 

42,782 

-50.6% 

5.  St.  Louis  Dispatch 

81,824 

-50.4% 

6.  The  New  York  Times 

259,121 

-48.5% 

7.  Los  Angeles  Times 

129,569 

-48.5% 

8.  Boston  Globe 

88,720 

-46.5% 

9.  Newsday 

94,132 

-45.1% 

10.  Orlando  Sentinel 

49,959 

-44.3% 

Top  10  gainers/lowest  percentage  losses  in  Sunday  circ 
since  2005: 


PAPER 

2010  CIRC 

%  CHG. 
SINCE  2005 

1.  Des  Moines  Register 

62,621 

9.3% 

2.  The  Advocate,  Baton  Rouge,  La, 

36,833 

6.5% 

3.  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press 

63,556 

1.5% 

4.  The  Stuart  (Fla.)  News 

24,917 

-1.2%  , 

5.  The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press 

33,506 

-4.1% 

6.  The  Daytona  Beach  News-Journal 

17,135 

-4.8% 

7.  Tribune-Review,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

29,413 

-4.9% 

8,  The  Greenville  (S.C.)  News 

36,772 

-5.4% 

9.  The  Tennessean,  Nashville 

53,675 

-7.0% 

10.  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 

103,411 

-9,2% 

SOURCE:  Au<jit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Publisher  Statements 

Challenging  times  for  conventions  of  color 

NABJ,  NAHJ  and  other  groups  re-evaluate  strategy  for  membership  and  annua!  confabs 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 

IT'S  NO  SECRET:  TiMES  ARE  HARD, 
especially  for  journali.sts  of  color. 
As  newsroom  staffs  are  continually 
downsized,  the  percentages  of  minority 
employees  dip  ever  further.  Many  of 
those  journalists,  looking  to  tighten 
their  belts,  these  days  can  often  find 
themselves  questioning  whether  they 
want  to  keep  paying  member  dues  to 
professional  organizations  —  and  in 


some  cases,  either  decide  to  skip  an 
annual  convention  cither  because  it’s 
not  in  their  personal  budget,  or  because 
their  employer  is  no  longer  going  to  pay 
their  way  to  go  cover  it. 

As  a  result,  those  journalist  groups 
suffer,  for  those  conventions  are  in 
many  cases  one  of  their  large.st  sources 
of  revenue.  Lowered  attendance  at 
journalist  confabs  and  losses  in  mem¬ 
bership  are  facts  of  life  in  the  Great  Re¬ 


cession  —  and  present  a  major  challenge 
to  the  financial  future  of  several  organi¬ 
zations.  “I  would  like  to  say  it’s  cyclical, 
hut  it  certainly  is  the  new  reality,”  says 
Kathy  Times,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Black  .Journalists.  "The 
reality  check  is  we  have  fewer  members, 
because  of  the  state  of  the  industrv .” 

NAB.J’s  convention  this  year  in  San 
Diego  in  late  .July  was  a  financial 

continued  on  next  page 
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jj  continued  from  pa^e  9  j 

;  success  —  “It  took  a  lot  of  work,  a  lot 
i  of  promotion  and  a  lot  of  energy  ,  and  it 
!  worked,”  she  says  —  but  when  the 
I  organization  hosted  its  2009  conven-  [ 
tion  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  attendance  fell  far 
short  of  projections  and  NAEJ  was  hit  j 
i  with  $121,000  in  hotel  attrition  penal- 
‘  ties  —  a  tab  the  group  is  still  paying. 

I  That  expensive  lesson,  paired  with 
i  membership  losses  (dowTi  to  2,739 

I  from  3,707  in  2008)  and  a  dip  in 
j  corporate  donations,  a  challenge 

i ;  shared  by  many  journalist  groups,  has 
[ ;  NABJ  adjusting  its  strategy  —  and  re- 

I I  thinking  its  entire  approach.  | 

i  “Our  business  model  is  going  to  | 

!  i  continue  to  evolve,”  she  says,  and  that  I 
;  means  asking  some  hard  questions  | 
I  about  NABJ’s  very  identity’.  “Do  we  I 
i  re-brand  ourselves  as  a  for-profit  enti-  i 
j  i  ty’?”  she  ponders.  It’s  a  possibility,  but  j 
I  in  the  meantime  she’s  excited  about  I 

I  working  with  some  new’  partners  she  i 
:  could  not  yet  reveal  —  and  NABJ’s  i 

2011  convention  is  already  booked  for 
Aug.  3  to  7  in  Philadelphia.  j 

i  NABJ  is  also  part  of  the  UNITY:  I 

'  Journalists  of  Color  convention  hosted  i 
;  eveiy’  four  years,  the  other  participants  j 

I I  being  the  National  Association  of  i 

;  Hispanic  Journalists,  the  Asian  | 

American  Journalists  Association  and  i 

the  Native  American  Journalists  I 

i  Association.  Its  2012  convention  is  set  i 
;  for  Aug.  1  through  4  in  Las  Vegas.  | 

At  that  convention,  20%  percent  of  j 
the  total  revenues  go  directly  to  i 

UNFIY,  while  40%  is  split  equally  | 

among  the  four  member  organizations,  j 

The  groups  all  get  a  piece  of  the  | 

remaining  40%  based  on  attendance.  ■ 

Such  a  split  can  make  some  of  the  ' 
participating  groups  ponder  additional 
partnerships  with  other  journalist  ; 

groups  in  order  to  share  a  convention  | 
space,  if  not  resources.  NABJ,  for  one,  j 
has  talked  with  the  Society  of  j 

Professional  Journalists.  Could  more  j 

such  conventions  co-hosted  by  several  1 

groups  be  on  the  horizon?  j 

Richard  Prince,  a  longtime  champi-  j 
on  of  newsroom  diversity  and  author  of  i 
the  newspaper  diversity-themed  blog  i 

“Journal-isms”  for  the  Maynard  ' 

Institute,  thinks  so.  “I  think  this  is  one 
of  those  times  when  practicality  ! 

trumps  all  else,”  he  says.  “All  of  the  1 
joumalist-of-color  organizations  seem  i 

to  realize  that  meeting  jointly  might  be  | 
a  cost-saver.  It  can  be  done  in  a  w  ay  j 
that  maintains  the  individual  identities  ! 


of  each  organization.  There  is  a 
precedent  with  UNITY.” 

The  National  Association  of  Hispanic 
Journalists  (NAHJ)  will  host  its  2011 
Multimedia  Convention  &  Career  Expo 
in  Orlando,  Fla.,  on  June  15-18 
at  Disney’s  Coronado  Springs  Resort. 
It’s  a  shrewd  move:  Michele  Salcedo, 
the  association’s  president,  points  out 
that  many  journalists  who  might 
otherw'ise  consider  passing  this  year  but 
didn’t  really  want  to  miss  the  event 
could  combine  it  with  a  family  vacation. 

NAHJ  has  had  its  own  share  of 
financial  challenges,  both  in  conven¬ 
tion  attendance  and  in  membership 
loss  (dow'n  to  1,532  as  of  September 
2010,  from  2,292  in  October  2008). 
Until  recent  years,  its  two  biggest  cor¬ 
porate  sponsors  w’ere  the  Tribune 
Company  and  Knight  Ridder  —  one  of 
which  remains  in  bankruptcy,  and  one 
of  which  no  longer  exists.  Corporate 
sponsorship  for  the  group’s  2010  con¬ 


vention  in  Denver  came  in  at 
$392,500,  lower  than  in  pre¬ 
vious  years.  Attendance  at 
the  event  was  lower  than 
expected,  but  the  group  did¬ 
n’t  have  to  pay  any  hotel 
penalties. 

“We’re  facing  some  pretty 
stark  realities,”  Salcedo  says  of 
the  new  landscape  in  which 
NAHJ  now  finds  itself  ‘We’re 
looking  closely  at  what  needs 
to  be  done.” 

The  group’s  conventions  are  planned 
by  staff  and  volunteers,  who  spend 
anywhere  from  three  to  six  months 
working  on  events  and  programming. 
The  question  then  becomes,  as  Salcedo 
puts  it,  “Is  the  investment  of  time  that 
it  takes  to  plan  these  national  events 
worth  the  revenue  that  we  get  in 
return,  or  do  we  need  to  focus  on  other 
ways  of  doing  that  in  order  to  continue 
our  work?” 

Member  dues,  she  says,  “never 
covered  a  huge  chunk  of  our  budget. 

We  never  have  and  never  will  be  able 
to  sustain  ourselves  through  that.” 
Corporate  sponsors,  to  whom  she  says 
NAHJ  is  continually  grateful,  are  need¬ 
ed  to  help  sustain  the  organization. 

“Members  understand  the  challenges 
that  are  before  us,  and  they  have  been 
there  to  help  sustain  us,”  she  adds.  “But 
at  the  same  time,  we’re  going  to  have  to 
find  ways  to  make  those  programs  we 
provide  pay  for  themselves.”  HI 
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Newspapers  on 
IheM 

E&P’s  monthly  focus  on  a 
newspaper  company  stock 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc. 

(NYSE;  LEE) 

Recent  closing  price:  I 

$2.18 

52-week  trading  range: 

$1.72  (Sept.  21,  2009)  to  ; 

$4.77  (Jan.  19,  2010)  i 

52-week  change  in  value: 

15.3% 

S&P  500  change  in  same  period:  : 

6.34% 

■IMTKRPRIBBS 

The  good  old^ays:  In  the 
summer  of  2004,  LEE  traded 
as  high  as  $49  a  share. 

Who  believes:  Ariel  Investments 
LLC,  the  Chicago-based  firm  with 
a  history  of  long-term  investment 
in  publishing  companies,  is  by  far 
the  biggest  institutional  holder 
with  an  11.42%  stake  as  of  its 
most  recent  regulatory  filing. 

Who  doesn’t:  LEE  failed  to 
rebound  as  robustly  as  other 
newspaper  stocks  did  in  the  nine- 
month-long  rally  that  began  in  the 
summer  of  2009.  Now  that  other 
sector  stocks  are  falling  back  in 
price,  LEE  has  bounced  around  in 
the  $2  to  $3  a  share  range,  well 
off  even  its  not-particularly-high 
52-week  peak.  Short  percentage  of 
float  as  of  mid-August  was  17.1%, 
about  1  in  5  LEE  shares  available 
for  public  trading  were  held  by 
investors  who  borrow  share  and 
sell  them,  betting  the  share  price 
will  drop  so  they  can  profit  by 
returning  shares  bought  at  a 
cheaper  price.  Generally  a  short 
percentage  above  5%  indicates 
bearish  sentiment  on  a  stock. 
Shorting  of  all  newspaper  stocks 
has  crept  up  again  as  the  sector 
rally  stalled  in  the  late  spring. 


Advertising 


media  invento-  ^ 

ry,”  Bauschard  ^ 

helping  both  i  \ 

sides  of  the  f  v 

marketplace.”  John  Bauschard 

What’s  M|Buy  DSP’s  advantage  for 
smaller  papers?  That  smaller  papers 
are  finally  in  front  of  buyers.  “Nobody 
ever  learns  the  geography,”  Dave 
Crawford  M|  Buy’s  general  manager, 
says  of  ad  agency  buyers.  “They  never 
get  the  feel  for  a  specific  market,  so  a 
lot  of  time  they’re  just  buying  the  main 
paper  —  whereas  the  local  advertisers 
are  buying  in  all  sorts  of  media.” 

M I  Buy  is  approaching  10,000  news¬ 
paper  titles  on  its  system,  and  is  active¬ 
ly  looking  for  more.  It’s  also  partnered 
with  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
and  the  Circulation  Verification 
Council  for  data.  “What  newspapers 
can  do  is  keep  in  touch  with  us,  update 
their  rates  and  reach,”  says  Bauschard. 
(Papers  can  register  their  ad  inventory 
with  M|Buy  at  http://bit.ly/cQVwdI) 

MediaBank  believes  the  DSP  model 
will  work  where  other  newspaper 
networks  have  faltered  because  it 
hooks  up  buyer  and  seller  directly. 
“National  buyers  are  very  sensitive  to 
anything  that  smells  like  brokerage,” 
Bauschard  says. 

“Totally,”  chimes  in  Crawford. 
“Havihg  something  that’s  intuitive  and 
that’s  right  there  at  their  fingertips 
that  easy  and  quick  will  allow  the 
national  dollars  to  flow.”  g. 


M/Buy  aims  to  ease  the  difficulty 
of  multiple  newspaper  buys 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

For  all  their  efforts  to  create 
one-order/one-bill  networks 
over  the  decades,  newspapers 
have  yet  to  shake  the  perception  among 
big  agencies  that  buying  newspaper  ads 
across  multiple  markets  is  a  hassle.  Ad 
buyers  gravitate  to  the  most  efficient 
buys,  and  newspaper  too  often  is 
looked  on  as  a  fragmented  medium 
that  requires  just  too  much  work. 

That  perception  has  only  worsened 
due  to  the  ease  of  buying  digital  adver¬ 
tising.  “It’s  very  easy  to  do,  you  get 
some  nice  analytics,  here’s  what  was 
delivered,  here’s  the  click-through  rate, 
here’s  the  cost  of  acquisition,”  says 
John  Bauschard,  COO  of  ad  agency 
systems  provider  MediaBank.  “The 
problem  with  print  is  it’s  just  not  cis 
clear.  How  do  you  use  the  same 
metrics,  even  though  they’re  not  exact¬ 
ly  the  same,  to  get  available  inventory 
to  those  folks  at  the  right  time?” 

MediaBank  thinks  the  answer  is 
replicating  for  newspapers  the  adver¬ 
tising  management  software  —  the 
so-called  demand  side  platform  (DSP) 
—  that  big  ad  agencies  use  to  buy 
broadcast  and  digital.  M|Buy  DSP  is  a 
central  console  for  the  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  of  local  advertising  inventory.  In  its 
first  phase,  it  allows  national  advertis¬ 
ers  to  order  buys  on  local  newspaper 
and  out-of-home  advertising,  and  see 
on  one  screen  the  different  daily, 
weekly,  ethnic,  alternative  and  niche 
newspapers  available,  together  with 
demographic  data  from  the  U.S. 
Census,  readership  and  circulation 
data,  rates  and  interactive  maps. 

“M|Buy  DSP  enables  local  media 
vendors  to  easily  share  inventory  with 
the  biggest-budgeted  national  players, 
and  it  gives  national  media  planners  a 
full,  targeted  view  of  nationwide  local 
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Arrowhead  Stadium  was  aglow  in  red  on 
Sept.  13  during  a  fireworks  display  prior  to  the 
Kansas  City  Chiefs’  game  against  the  San 
Diego  Chargers  on  Monday  Night  Football. 
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lA  Today  banks  on  a  digital  future 

As  The  Nation’s  Newspaper  sheds  130  employees  in  a  major  restructuring,  what  happens  next? 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 

WHEN  USA  Today 
Publisher  David 
Hunke  announced 
on  Aug.  27  that  his  newspa¬ 
per  was  undergoing  a  major 
reconstruction  that  included 
the  repositioning  of  many  key 
executives  on  both  the  news  and 
business  sides  —  as  well  as  the  layoffs 
of  130  employees  —  observers  either 
chided  Gannett  Co.  for  eliminating  so 
many  positions  or  praised  its  savvy  for 
proclaiming  a  new  commitment  to  a 
digital  future,  particularly  targeting  the 
potential  of  the  mobile  platform. 

After  all,  there  really  wasn’t  much 
room  in  between. 

Time  will  tell  if  USA  Today  delivers 
on  its  promise  to  actively  pursue  online 
solutions  that  will  help  its  advertising 
revenues.  Like  the  industry'  that  it  leads 
in  circulation,  it  has  to,  in  order  to 
remain  a  viable  news  entity.  However, 
one  thing  is  certain:  Things  will  no 
longer  work  the  way  they  once  did  in 
McClean,  Va. 

For  starters,  the  newsroom  is  being 
reorganized.  The  28-year-old  structure 
of  reporters  and  managing  editors 
working  separately  in  its  four  sections 
—  News,  Sports,  Money  and 
—  is  being  replaced 
by  “content  rings”  with 
editors  led  by  Susan 
^Weiss,  who  until 
jcently  oversaw  the 
ife  section.  She’s  now 
xecutive  editor  of  con- 
t,  and  will  report  to 
Editor  John  Hillkirk. 

Coverage  will  be  themed 
among  content  rings  including  “Your 
Life,”  “Travel,”  “Breaking  News,” 
“Investigative,”  “National,” 
“Washington/Economy,”  “World,” 
Environment/Science,”  “Aviation,” 
“Personal  Finance,”  “Autos,” 
“Entertainment”  and  “Tech.” 

“We  will  refer  to  them  as  ‘content 
teams,”*  says  Weiss.  “This  structure  cuts 
down  on  the  bureaucracy  so  that  these 
reporters  and  editors  can  move  a  lot 


Hunke 


Weiss 


quicker.  The  emphasis  is  on 
content  creation.” 

The  new  structure,  she  says, 
will  simplify  copy  flow.  “We 
are  moving  toward  a  plat- 
brm-neutral  organization, 
and  this  new  structure  will 
make  that  much  easier,”  says 
;.  “We  will  be  empowering 
reporters  and  assignment  editors  to 
make  decisions  not  only  about  the  best 
stories  but  the  best  approach  and  pres¬ 
entation  for  each  platform.” 

While  the  announcement  of  the 
new  strategy  repeatedly  emphasized 
content  creation  for  mobile  and  online 
platforms,  Weiss  says  tbe  print  product 
remains  a  priority:  “We  are  building  a 
new'sroom  for  the  future  so  that  w'e  can 
provide  our  readers  with  exclusive, 
entertaining  content  on  multiple 
platforms,  presented  in  an  accessible 
style  that  no  other  news  source  can 
match.  We  want  to  take  advantage  of 
our  growth  on  mobile  and  tablets,  as 
well  as  maintain  and  grow  our  print 
product,  which  we  still  consider  a 
critical  platform.” 

But  what  makes  fall  2010  the  ideal 
time  for  such  a  massive  restructuring, 
including  the  appointments  of  new  vice 
presidents  in  business  development, 
product  development  and  design,  verti¬ 
cal  development,  digital  development 
and  strategic  planning,  along  with  a 
new  senior  vice  president  of  circulation, 
in  addition  to  the  news-side  changes? 

According  to  Publisher  David  Hunke, 
a  team  was  formed  early  in  the  spring  to 
begin  defining  the  strategy  behind  USA 
Todays  future  structure.  That  core  team 
worked  with  10  additional  teams  of 
more  than  80  employees  whose  task  was 
to  focus  on  different  aspects  of  the 
strategy  including  customer  and 
audience  research,  circulation 
efficiency,  metrics  and  organi¬ 
zational  development. 

“Over  four  months,  all  the 
teams  were  held  to  strict  dead 
lines  and  deliverables,  which 
were  necessary  to  shape  the  various 
components  of  the  strategy,”  he  says. 


“Our  previous  structure  was  not  set  up  to 
meet  all  our  consumer  demands  as  we 
had  been  primarily  structured  around  a 
five-day-a-week  print  product.  This  new 
structure  allows  us  to  focus  our 
resources  equally  on  all  platforms  — 
including  print  —  as  they  all  play  a  vital 
role  in  meeting  our  customer  demands 
now  and  in  the  future.” 

A  future,  he  stresses,  that  will  still 
include  a  print  edition.  “I  want  to  be 
clear  that  USA  Today  is  still  very  much 
committed  to  its  print  product  —  the 
newspaper,”  he  tells  Ei^P.  “It  remains  a 
vital  part  of  our  future  and  is  part  of 
what  makes  us  appealing  as  a  distribu¬ 
tion  platform  to  customers.  USA  Today 
as  a  newspaper  is  also  a  key  differentia¬ 
tor  between  us  and  Web-only  platforms.” 

While  he  won’t  reveal  which  depart¬ 
ments  will  be  affected  most  by  the  lay¬ 
offs,  Hunke  says  building  strategies 
that  work  for  your  advertisers,  without 
compromising  the  paper’s  integrity  or 
the  brand  —  as  he  outlined  in  the 
announcement  of  USA  Todays  coming 
changes  —  is  a  key  part  of  the  paper’s 
new  thinking. 

“Our  strategy  is  based  on  aligning  the 
three  areas  of  content,  audience  and 
advertisers,”  he  says.  “We  will  provide 
unique  content  created,  acquired,  and 
made  better  by  our  journalists.  The 
content,  however,  will  be  distributed 
based  on  the  in-depth  knowledge  we 
have  of  our  audience  across  our  plat¬ 
forms.  This  knowledge  will  allow  us  to 
edit  content  specifically  for  the  platform 
it  will  be  distributed  on,  thus  creating  a 
better  experience  for  the  customer  and 
increasing  audience  engagement.” 

It  doesn’t  hurt  that  despite  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  the  newspaper  marketplace, 
USA  Today  still  carries  a  good 
deal  of  cache. 

“USA  Today  is  one  of  the 
great  American  brands,” 
says  Rudd  Davis,  newly 
appointed  vice  president  of 
usiness  development.  “It  isn’t 
a  newspaper,  it’s  a  media  com¬ 
pany  —  and  it  has  many  best-in- 
Rudd  class  products  for  delivering  media.”  11 
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PRINT  COUPONS  STILL  POPULAR 


According  to  consumers  surveyed,  67%  of  those  responding  said 
they  had  increased  their  coupon  usage.  Among  those  users; 


T 


45% 

43% 

43% 

39% 

are  using  more 

are  reading/clipping 

are  using  more 

are  downloading 

2010 

coupons  received 

more  coupons  from 

coupons  available 

and  printing  online 

via  mail 

newspapers 

in-store 

coupons 

2009 

Source:  Deloitte  and  Harrison  Group's  “The  2010  American  Pantry  Study: 

The  New  Rules  of  the  Shopping  Game." 


ANALYZING  LOCAL  NEWS  COVERAGE 


Percentage  of  local  government  news  stories  by 
medium,  in  cities 

PERCENT  OF  STORIES  NO.  OF  STORIES 

.Daily  Newspapers 

41.5% 

381 

Weekly  Newspapers 

11.6% 

107 

Broadcast  TV 

35.5% 

329 

Cable  TV 

1.0% 

8 

News/Talk  Radio 

5.3% 

49 

Non-news/Talk  Radio 

3.1% 

29 

Citizen  News  Sites 

1.6% 

15 

Citizen  Blog  Sites 

1.1% 

10 

Total 

928 

Percentage  of  local  government  news  stories  by 
medium,  in  suburbs 


PERCENT  OF  STORIES 

NO.  OF  STORIES 

Daily  Newspapers 

33.6% 

48 

Weekly  Newspapers 

41.3% 

59 

Broadcast  TV 

18.2% 

26 

Cable  TV 

0% 

r  0 

News/Talk  Radio 

3.5% 

5 

Non-news/Talk  Radio 

2.8% 

4 

Citizen  News  Sites 

0.7% 

L-.  T 

Citizen  Blog  Sites 

0% 

i  0 

Total 

143 

Type  of  story,  by  type  of  medium 


ADVERTISING  RECOVERY 


Second-quarter  earnings  from  public  newspaper 
companies  saw  big  recovery  in  print  and  online 


1$  MILLIONS 
%  CHANGE 


IB  s1.4go.29 

-40.42% 


TOTAL  PRINT 


TOTAL  ONLINE 


-15.90% 

TOTAL  PRINT  AND  ONLINE 


“The  steady  transformation  of  the  newspaper  industry  is 
clearly  evident  in  these  latest  revenue  figures.  Despite  a  highly 
competitive  environment,  online  advertising  growth  rebounded 
back  into  double  digits,  while  declines  in  traditional  revenue 
categories  continue  to  moderate  as  the  general  advertising 
recovery  progresses.  The  fact  that  online  now  represents  nearly 
12  percent  of  overall  newspaper  advertising  revenues  bodes  well 
for  our  medium’s  future  in  an  increasingly  digital  environment.” 

Source:  Statement  from  Newspaper  Association  of  America  President  and 
CEO  John  F.  Sturm  on  Second-Quarter  Advertising  Figures,  9/7/10 


NEWSPAPER 

TELEVISION 

RADIO 

CITIZEN 

JOURNALISM 

TOTAL 

City  Government 

24.5% 

12.9% 

16.6% 

16.5% 

18.7% 

County  Government 

2.0% 

4.0% 

5.7% 

6.1% 

3.3% 

Regional  Government 

.4% 

.6% 

.7% 

.5% 

.5% 

Education 

8.7% 

4.1% 

5.3% 

3.3% 

6.3% 

Crimes/Courts 

17.8% 

32.4% 

29.3% 

14.6% 

24.7% 

Accidents/Disasters 

4.1% 

12.2% 

9.9% 

3.3% 

7.9% 

Human/Community  Interest 

24.1% 

13.0% 

12.2% 

27.4% 

18.5% 

Business 

16.8% 

18.2% 

17.3% 

23.6% 

17.5% 

All  Else 

1.7% 

2.8% 

2.9% 

4.7% 

2.3% 

Source:  Pew  Research  Center's  Project  for  Excellence  in  Journalism 


BUSINESS  JOURNALISM 
BOOMING? 


Business  journalists  in  the  United  States  make 
a  median  salary  of  $65,000  to  $70,000. 

MEDIAN  SALARY  FORi _ 

Business  reporters 
$60,000  to  $65,000 

Business  section  editor 
$75,000  to  $80,000 

Editor  of  a  business  print  publication 
$95,000  to  $100,000 

Nearly  half  of  the  respondents  (46.4%)  are  in 
their  first  or  second  job  in  business  journaiism. 
Sixty  percent  of  the  respondents  have  been  in 
business  journalism  for  less  than  five  years. 

Source:  Society  of  American  Business 
Editors  and  Writers 
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EidosMedia 


The  path  to  true 
convergence  ... 


newspapers  to  make  lemonade  out  of 
this  seeming  lemon.  Far  from  being  a 
bad  thing,  this  is  an  opportunity  for 
the  industry  to  take  some  long-overdue 
steps  to  improve  its  competitive 
position. 


Here’s  what  I  mean: 

Instead  of  chasing  the  national,  inter¬ 
national,  entertainment,  and  sports 
stories  that  ricochet  around  TV,  radio, 
and  the  Internet  before  ink  can  be 
put  to  paper,  editors  can  escape  the 
unavoidable  latency  of  print  by 
publishing  unique,  local  stories  that 
distinguish  their  products  from  all  other 
competitors.  Instead  of  feebly  trying  to 
put  a  fresh  gloss  on  yesterday’s  news  — 
or,  worse,  acting  like  an  18-hour-old 
story  just  happened  —  editors  produc¬ 
ing  unique  local  coverage  can  make  TV, 
radio,  and  the  Web  chase  them. 
Turnabout,  after  all,  is  fair  play. 

By  marketing  themselves  as  the 
leading  local  news  source  in  their 
communities,  newspapers  can  reassert 
their  value  to  readers  and  advertisers  — 
and  perhaps  reclaim  some  of  the 
alarming  number  of  readers  and 
advertising  dollars  they -have  lost  in 
recent  years. 

This  transformation  will  improve 
morale  in  every  downsized  newsroom 
and  right-sized  printing  plant  in  the 
land,  giving  the  shell-shocked  survivors 
a  refreshed  sense  of  confidence  in 


lar  plants  that  operated  only  a  few 
hours  a  day.  With  sales  down  and 
profits  challenged,  publishers  across  the 
U.S.  are  saving  money  by  consolidating 
the  production  of  multiple  titles  at 
single  locations. 

The  need  to  sequence  the  printing  of 
several  publications  in  the  same  plant 
—  and  the  time  involved  in  hauling  the 
finished  product  longer  distances  to  its 
intended  market  —  is  forcing  publishers 
to  back  up  deadlines  ever  earlier  in  the 
day.  “We  now  have  significant  dailies 
being  printed  nearly  100  miles  from 
their  market  centers,”  says  production 
consultant  Alan  Flaherty’.  “Roughly 
speaking,  a  mile  of  distance  equals  a 
minute  of  deadline.” 

Since  there  is  no  apparent  way 
around  the  economic  imperatives 
forcing  early  closes,  it’s  time  for 


BY  ALAN  D.  MUTTER 

IT’S  A  GOOD  THING  DEADLINES 
don’t  matter  anymore,  given  the 
growing  number  of  newspapers 
forced  to  go  to  press  earlier  in  the 
day  to  accommodate  the  production  of 
multiple  papers  at  a  single  plant. 
Although  the  idea  of  putting  the 
morning  paper  to  bed  before  dinner 
might  seem  at  first  to  dangerously 
compromise  the  quality  of  the  news 
repiort,  earlier  deadlines  actually  provide 
editors  with  a  golden  opportunity  to 
reinforce  the  relevance  of  their  publica¬ 
tions  by  breaking  their  own  local  stories 
on  their  own  time. 

More  on  that  in  a  moment.  First, 
some  background:  Lu.xuriously  late 
deadlines  are  artifacts  of  the  time  when 
new  spapers  made  so  much  money  they 
could  afford  to  build  multimillion-dol- 
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constructively  on  the  editorial 
page  on  all  manner  of  local  issues. 
Be  sure  to  solicit  opinions  from 
qualified  spokespeople  for  the 
other  side. 


themselves  and  the  future  of  their 
business.  Fortunately,  this  magical 
transformation  requires  little  actual 
magic.  But  it  does  require  editorial 
vision,  strict  discipline,  and  consider¬ 
able  forward  planning.  And,  remember, 
“plan”  is  not  a  four-letter  word. 

OK,  I  guess  it  is.  But  you  know  what 
I  mean. 

The  process  of  capturing  the  local 
news  agenda  is  simple:  Pick  stories 
of  sweeping  significance  to  your 
community,  report  them  complete¬ 
ly,  tell  them  compellingly,  pursue 
them  relentlessly  and  play  them 
effectively.  Repeat  as  necessary. 

That  doesn’t  mean  every  story  has 
to  be  a  12-week  investigative  opus 
presented  in  a  sprawling,  six-part 
series  replete  with  elaborate  graph¬ 
ics  and  sidebars.  It  doesn’t  neces¬ 
sarily  require  a  multimedia  extrav¬ 
aganza  featuring  videos,  interactive 
maps  and  original  documents 
exhumed  from  King  Tut’s  tomb. 

While  all  those  storytelling  tools 
are  valuable  when  appropriately 
deployed  and  skillfully  executed, 
most  readers  will  tell  you  that  short 
and  well-written  stories  are  sweeter 
than  long,  self-important  ones. 

Rather  than  trying  to  conquer 
with  quantity,  newspapers  should 
use  their  scarce  resources  to  cover 
carefully  selected  matters  that,  well, 
matter.  Instead  of  chronicling  every 
routine  meeting,  press 
conference,  and  police  call,  papers 
should  stop  sweating  the  small  stuff 
so  they  can  zero  in  on  stories  that: 


applies:  Early  deadlines  mi.xed 
with  desultory  coverage  will  be 
downright  toxic.  Please  mix  your 
cocktail  responsibly 


Alan  D.  Mutter  writes  the  industry 
blog  Reflections  of  a  Newsosaur  at 
WWW.  n  eii'sosaur.  blog.spot.  com . 

He  is  at  alan.mutter@  broadbandxxi.com. 


While  this  recipe  can  help  newspa¬ 
pers  make  lemonade,  the  converse  also 
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Jornal  do  Brasil,  one  of  the  old- 
est  newspapers  in  the  Brazil  at 
119  years  old,  went  online-only 
Sept.  1.  Unlike  the  few  U.S. 
newspapers  that  have  eliminated 
their  print  editions,  Jorrtal  do  Brasil  is  not 
reducing  the  size  of  its  150-person  newsroom. 
After  a  two-week  free  period,  the  newspaper 
began  charging  $5.60  a  month  for  access. 


Venezuela’s  short-lived  ban  on  publishing  gruesome  photos 
spotlights  a  Latin  American  newspaper  tradition 


action  was  yet  another  attempt  by 
Chavez  to  muzzle  the  independent 
press.  The  special  rapporteurs  for 
freedom  of  expression  from  both  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and 
the  U.N.  vigorously  condemned  the 
“act  of  prior  censorship”  in  a  joint 
statement.  After  a  few  days,  Judge 
William  Paez  Jimenez  sheepishly 
revoked  his  ban. 

Given  Chavez’s  relentless  campaign 
against  the  independent  press,  it  would 
be  easy  to  conclude  the  episode  was  all 
about  politics. 

Yet  there  is  a  tradition  of  publishing 
over-the-top  grisly  photos  by  many 
Latin  American  new'spapers  —  and 
some  regional  sociologists  believe  they 
give  an  exaggerated  sense  of  insecuri- 
dad  to  citizens.  The  downmarket  papers 
that  specialize  in  gore  are  called  “red 
newspapers,”  as  in  blood  red, 

The  largest  newspaper  in  Ecuador,  for 
instance,  is  El  Extra,  a  red  tabloid  that 
frequently  dwells  on  the  details  of  mur¬ 
ders,  rapes  and  street  crime.  “Obviously, 
some  things  that  we  write  could  be 
considered  ‘morbid’  by  some  people,” 

El  Extra  reporter  Oscar  Reyes  told 
Dispatches  International. 

But  the  red  papers  say  they  are  only 
reflecting  reality.  Consider  El  Nuevo 
Alarma!,  one  of  Mexico’s  most  venerable 
red  papers.  A  couple  of  decades  ago,  the 
pages  oi Alarma!  were  filled  with  bloody 
car  crashes  and  casualties  of  bar  fights. 
But  with  the  explosion  of  narco-violence, 
Alarma!  now  routinely  publishes  photos 
of  decapitated  heads  or  the  charred 
and  tortured  corpses  of  those  w  ho  got 
crosswise  with  drug  cartels. 

As  Bryan  Curtis,  senior  editor  at 
The  Daily  Beast,  says:  “In  its  typically 
gruesome,  exploitative  way,  Alarma! 
imparts  some  understanding,  which  is 
one  of  the  jobs  of  journalism.  It’s  a  sick 
paper  for  a  sick  war.” 

A  sick  paper,  perhaps,  but  one  with  a 
following:  Alarmals  circulation  is  up 
20%  in  the  past  couple  of  years.  11 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


Honduras  continued  on  its  tragic 
trajectory  of  becoming  the 
*  *  *  most  dangerous  place  for  the 
press  in  Latin  America  as 
veteran  radio  reporter  Israel 
Zelaya  became  the  10th  journalist  killed  in  2010. 
National  Police  say  Zelaya  was  kidnapped  and 
shot  to  death  in  San  Pedro  Sula  Aug.  24.  The 
62-year-old  Radio  International  journalist  had 
earlier  told  authorities  someone  tried  to  set  his 
house  on  fire,  the  Knight  Center  for  Journalism 
in  the  Americas  reported. 


Even  in  a  violent  neck  of  the 
woods  of  Latin  America, 
Venezuela’s  murder  rate  stands 
out  as  shockingly  high.  Consider  that 
Mexico,  which  has  grabbed  headlines 
internationally  for  the  bloody  toll  of  its 
warring  drug  gangs,  has  a  homicide  rate 
of  about  12  per  100,000  people. 

In  Venezuela,  it’s  about  54  per 
100,000  people. 

In  the  first  11  months  of  2009  there 
were  more  than  16,000  murders  in  a 

nation  with  a  pop- 
I  ulation  just  a  little 
larger  than  that  of 

according  to  the 
Venezuelan 
HHl^  Obseivatoiy' 

B  of  Violence,  a 
non-govern- 
^  ment  group, 
because  the 
government 
j  of  populist 
y  Hugo  Chavez 
PB  no  longer 
^  releases  official 

homicide  statistics. 

Just  how'  touchy  the  Chavez 
administration  is  on  the  subject  of 
homicide  w'as  demonstrated  \i\idly  in 
mid-August  w'hen  one  of  its  most 
persistent  critics  in  the  news  media, 
the  daily  El  Nacional,  splashed  across 
its  broadsheet  front  page  a  gruesome 
full-color  photograph  of  about  a  dozen 
mostly  naked  bodies  laid  out  in  a  dingy 
Caracas  morgue.  The  purpose, 
explained  Editor  and  owner  Miguel 
Otero,  was  to  draw  attention  to  the 
nation’s  murder  rate. 

A  federal  judge  quickly  imposed  a 
30-day  ban  on  the  publication  of 
"violent,  bloody  or  grotesque" 
photographs,  saying  the  pictures  could 
cause  psychological  harm  to  children. 

El  Nacional  and  its  supporters  in  the 
Venezuelan  media  protested  that  the 


contender  for 
j,  [Ba  the  most  dangerous  place  for 
journalists,  was  criticized  by 
the  special  rapporteurs  for  the 
^  ^  UN  and  OAS  for  “the  general 

impunity  and  the  lack  of  government  action  in  the 
face  of  organized  crime's  retaliations  against  the 
press,”  La  Cronica  de  Hoy  reported.  Seeking  a 
business  opportunity  from  the  violence  against 
journalists,  Colombia-based  Miguel  Caballero  is 
promoting  a  bullet-resistant  version  of  a 
photographer's  vest.  The  company’s  sales 
director  lamented  to  the  news  agency  EFE  that 
sales  have  not  increased  despite  the  rising  toll 
of  journalists. 


i  .>  miilftnes  armaji 
ha>  actualmenile  en  el  pais 


Not-so-veiled  threat:  The  wife  of 
an  accused  drug  trafficker 
®  threatened  Rosendo  Duarte, 
correspondent  for  the  newspa- 
per  ABC  Color,  on  his  radio  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  Brazil/Paraguay  border  city  of  Salto 
del  Guairi  “You  have  to  take  better  care  of  your 
mouth,  your  daughter,  and  your  family,"  she  said 
over  the  air,  according  to  ABC  Color. 


Though  Hugo  Chavez's 
Venezuelan  government  is 
I  often  accused  of  anti-press 
behavior,  it  is  moving  aggres¬ 
sively  to  prosecute  the  alleged 
mastermind  of  the  2009  murder  of  Venezuelan 
journalist  Orel  Sambrano.  After  Colombian 
authorities  arrested  alleged  drug  trafficking  king¬ 
pin  Walid  Makled  Garcia,  Venezuela  asked  for  his 
extradition  on  charges  of  drug  trafficking  and  the 
murder  of  Sambrano,  according  to  the  New  York 
City-based  Committee  to  Protect  Journalists. 
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Four  Options 


MiiSENmiiiir 

Aack!  Which  strip  will  editors  select  to  replace  ‘Cathy? 


BY  ROB  TORNOE  ! 

CATHY  GuISEWITE  HAS  DECIDED  TO  RETIRE  HER  MUCH-  j 
adored  comic  strip  Cathy,  which  has  been  adorning 
women’s  refrigerator  doors  and  cubicle  walls  since  its  I 
debut  in  1976.  I 

Now,  editors  at  nearly  1,400  newspapers  face  a  dilem-  | 
ma:  Which  new  strip  should  they  select  to  replace  one  of  the  most  ; 
influential  female  characters  ever  to  grace  their  comics  pages? 
Undoubtedly,  some  editors  will  choose  not  to  replace  the  strip  at 


all.  Others,  as  Alan  Gardner  at  The 
Daily  Cartoonist  blog  speculates,  will 
use  this  departure  to  run  a  near  endless 
stream  of  comic  trials,  which  they  can 
usually  run  for  free  until  they  find  a 
permanent  replacement. 

Regardless,  having  hundreds  of 
newspapers  looking  for  a  new  comic 
is  welcome  news  for  less-recognized 
cartoonists  that  might  not  have  gotten 
an  opportunity  otherwise.  They’re  the 
ones  most  affected  by  shrinking  comics 
pages  and  an  editorial  strategy  to  stick 
with  older,  recognizable  strips  rather 
than  giving  new  voices  a  shot. 

Here  are  four  female-centered  comic 
strips  that  editors  might  want  to 
consider  in  their  quest  to  find  a  suitable 
replacement  for  Cathy. 

Tina’s  Groove 

“My  first  reaction 
when  I  heard  that 
Cathy  was  ending 
was,  yikes  —  that’s 
going  to  open  up  a 
lot  of  spots  on  the 
page!”  admits  Rina 
Piccolo,  creator  of  the  restaurant- 
themed  comic  strip  Tina’s  Groove. 

The  strip,  syndicated  by  King  Features 
since  2002,  chronicles  the  personal  and 
workplace  adventures  of  a  single,  smart, 
attractive  waitress  named  Tina  who 
works  at  Pepper’s  Restaurant.  Shrewdly 
self-aware,  Tina  refutes  cliched  notions 
of  single  women  as  neurotics  obsessed 
with  career  or  marriage. 


But  Piccolo  doesn’t  think  that  picking 
a  comic  strip  from  a  woman’s  perspec¬ 
tive  should  be  the  single  goal  of  editors. 

“According  to  what  readers  tell  me, 
Tina’s  Groove  is  a  consistently  enjoyable 
read.  I’ve  been  told  that  the  art  is  fun  to 
look  at,  and  that  the  gags  are  upbeat 
and  often  say  something  about  life,” 
Piccolo  says.”  If  a  newspaper  editor 
needs  anything  more  than  that  in  a 
daily  comic  strip,  then  I  really  don’t 
know  what  more  I  can  say.” 


resonate  with  readers,  and  the  positive 
response  is  a  validation  for  Bell-Lundy. 
“It  tells  me  there’s  a  need  for  a  woman’s 
voice  in  the  comics,”  she  says. 

Stone  Soup 

“I  was  a  harried  work¬ 
ing  mom  struggling  to 
support  two  young 
daughters  when  I  first 
began  drawing  cartoons 
based  on  my  experi¬ 
ences,”  recalls  Stone  Soup  creator  Jan 
Eliot.  “I  created  the  characters  from  my 
own  extended,  blended  family  and 
friends,  and  I  think  that’s  why  Stone 
Soup  rings  so  true  for  readers.” 

Syndicated  by  United  Press  Syndicate 
since  1995,  Stone  Soup  focuses  on 
an  extended  family  living  in  two 
households  of  barely  controlled  chaos. 
Women  may  be  the  central  characters 
of  the  strip,  but  its  kindness  tow  ard 
men  and  wide  array  of  children 
characters,  varying  from  a  new  baby  all 
the  way  to  a  misunderstood  high- 
schooler,  create  a  big  tent  for  comics 
readers  of  all  ages. 


The  Pajama  Diaries 

<  .ft  i  ; 


Betw  een  Friends 

When  Cathy 
launched.  Between 
Friends  creator 
Sandra  Bell-Lundy 
was  just  graduating 
from  high  school. 

But  the  success  of  a 
female  cartoonist  and  a  comic  strip 
focused  on  the  issues  of  women  really 
struck  a  chord  with  the  direction-seek¬ 
ing  cartoonist. 

“Before  Cathy  Guisewite,  and  later 
Lynn  Johnston,  appeared  on  the  comics 
pages,  I  don’t  think  it  even  occurred  to 
me  that  the  cartoons  I  was  creating  for 
laughs  for  my  friends  could  potentially 
become  a  career,”  Bell-Lundy  says. 

Betiveen  Friends,  launched  by  Bell- 
Lundy  and  King  Features  in  1994,  cele¬ 
brates  the  essence  and  angst  of  three 
contemporary  women  friends  in  their 
40s.  Their  deliberations  about  office 
politics,  body  image  and  snickering 
about  their  ex-husbands’  girlfriends 


Created  by  Terri  Libenson  and 
syndicated  by  King  Features,  The 
Pajama  Diaries  is  formatted  like  a 
diary  from  the  point-of-view  of  Jill 
Kaplan,  a  wife,  mom  and  freelance 
graphic  designer.  The  comic  is  a 
personal  account  of  a  woman  trying  to 
juggle  her  work,  family  and  sex  life  —  or 
lack  thereof  —  without  going  bonkers. 

Libenson  is  a  fan  of  the  innovation 
and  humor  Cathy  brought  to  comics 
pages  throughout  the  years,  but  she  isn’t 
bashftil  about  the  need  for  new'  female 
cartoonists  to  inject  some  life  and 
diversity  into  newspapers  nationwide. 

"Cathy  had  an  incredibly  long  run, 
which  meant  it  probably  surpassed  its 
most  relevant  era,”  Libenson  says.  “Also 
—  and  I  don’t  mean  to  be  dismissive  of 
other  cartoonists  when  I  say  this  — 
there  needs  to  be  more  female  voices 
represented  on  the  tunny  pages.”  g 

Rob  Tomoe  can  be  reached  at 
robtomoe@gmaiI.com. 
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In  a  dark  time  for  newspapers, 
these  operations  executives 
shine  all  the  brighter  . 


VEN  IN  GOOD  TIMES,  NEWSPAPERS,  KIDDING  ON  THE  SQUARE, 
referred  to  themselves  as  The  Daily  Miracle.  Nowhere  perhaps  does  that 
name  resonate  more  than  in  operations,  with  its  Pandora’s  Box  of  everyday 
travails  —  from  down  computers  to  web  breaks,  and  balking  inserters  to 
impassable  roads  on  paper  routes.  So  no  one  Should  be  shocked  that  in  these 
most  difficult  times  for  newspapers,  it  is  operations  executives  who  are 
proving  among  the  most  industrious  of  miracle  workers. 


J 


SENIOR  MANAGERS 


The  15  Production  All-Stars  recognized  this  year  are  exemplers  of  operations 
departments  in  newspapers  throughout  North  America  who  found  a  way  to  achieve 
even  more  cost  savings,  to  discover  yet  another  incremental  revenue  generator,  to 
juggle  and  streamline,  consolidate  and  cariy  on. 

Listen  to  their  stories,  and  a  pattern  emerges.  Today’s  production  e.xecutive  is 
increasingly  a  jack-of-all-trades,  a  wearer  of  many  hats,  no  matter  how  big  or  small  the 
newspaper  is. 

They  understand  every'  department,  every  corner  of  the  newspaper  — .  often 
because  they’ve  worked  there.  Among  ESsFs  All-Stars  is  a  former  ttyboy  who’s  now 
chief  operating  officer  of  a  chain  leading  the  transformation  to  digital-first  publish¬ 
ing.  Another  is  an  editor  now  in  charge  of  all  production  and  circulation  operatiorfs. 

These  Production  All-Stars  have  had  to  make  hard  choices.  “The  people  in  our 
industry'  are  not  people  who  stay  a  year  or  two  and  leave.  Many  are  here  for  20  years 
or  more.  For  many  it’s  generational,’’  observ'es  Anthony  Triner,  vice  president  of 
production  for  Sun-Times  Media.  .  ■~- 

But  they  do  not  shrink  from  the  big  challenges  posed  by  a  transforming  media 
environment.  "We  have  to  get  out  of  manufacturings  we  have  to  get  out  of  the 
delivery'  business.  It’s  not  a  core  competency  anymore,”  says  the  former  flyboy, 
Journal  Register  Co.  President  and  COO  William  J.  Higginson. 

In  fact,  they  approach  this  tectonic  shift  the  way  they  approach  the  quotidian 
challenges  of  the  Daily  Miracle.  Says  Mike  Quinn,  senior  rtce  president  operations 
and  circulation  at  Detroit  Newspaper  Partnership:  “Every  new  element  that  gets 
thrown  your  way  prov-ides  new  opportunities,  if  you  can  identify  them.” 


RICHARD  RINEHART 

Senior  Vice  President  of  Operations 

and  Strategic  Planning 

The  News  &  Observer,  Raleigh,  N.C.  i 

Richard  Rinehart  left  almost  nothing  I 
untouched  in  driving  down  costs  in  : 

operations.  After  years  of  running  two  j 
presses  on  the  main  edition,  close  work  j 
with  the  news  and  circulation  depart-  I 
ments  enabled  switching  to  one  press,  j 
with  substantial  savings  on  staff  and  | 
plates  and  making  the  N30  among  the  j 
few  papers  printing  more  than  200,000  | 

copies  on  one  press.  i 

Rinehart’s  team  pushed  the  limits  of  i 
web-width  reduction,  slimming  the  N&O 
to  43.75  inches  and  minimizing  conver-  | 
Sion  waste  by  sending  48-inch  rolls  to  i 
other  McClatchy  papers  and  trimming  j 

plates  to  11  inches.  i 

This  followed  oversight  of  a  $24 
million  expansion:  a  new  off-site  i 

inserting  facility,  two  new  press  towers,  i 
and  a  revamped  downtown  mailroom.  j 

Rinehart’s  pursuit  of  revenue  has  the  j 
mailroom  inserting  for  sister  papers  in  | 


the  Carolines  and  Georgia,  the 
pressroom  printing  a  thrice-weekly, 
and  cooperation  with  advertising  on 
wraps,  spadias,  self-stick  notes  and 
other  non-traditional  formats. 

Employees  are  encouraged  to  submit 
work  orders  for  malfunctioning  equipment. 
Frequent  dialogue  between  managers  and 
workers  has  brought  safety  incidents 
down  from  20  in  2004  to  fewer  than  five 
in  recent  years  —  with  no  lost  time. 

“Our  packaging  operation  nets  the 
highest  productivity  numbers  in 
McClatchy,”  says  Publisher  Orage  Quarles 
III,  who  credits  Rinehart  with  “focused 
and  direct”  management.  “He  does  a 
wonderful  job  of  listening  and  then 
offering  solutions  that  are  creative  and 
cost  efficient,”  says  Quarles. 

Rinehart  recalls  “very  high  expecta¬ 
tions”  for  quality  and  productivity  at 
the  new  inserting  center  —  his  most 
challenging  but  also  the  most  rewarding 
project  in  recent  years,  he  says. 

Commending  staff  commitment  to 
checking  and  re-checking,  using 
barcodes  but  also  keeping  an  eye  on 
product  as  it’s  processed,  “it  took  a  lot 
of  work  to  foster  that  culture,”  he  says. 
“Part  of  it  is  machine,  but  most  of  it  is 
people  who  really  do  care  about  their 
workplace  and  goals.” 


WILLIAM  J.  HIGGINSON 

President  and  Chief  Operating  Officer 

Journal  Register  Company,  Yardley,  Pa. 

William  J.  Higginson  began  his 
newspaper  career  in  1973  as  a  flyboy  in 
the  pressroom  of  the  old  Matzner 
Publications  in  northern  New  Jersey. 

Now  he’s  president  and  COO  of  Journal 
Register  Co.  as  it  seeks  to  transform  itself 
to  a  digital-first  multi-platform  media 
company  where  printing  is  decidedly  not 
a  priority. 

“We  are  laser-focused  on  two  core 
competencies:  content  creation,  and 
sales  and  marketing.  That’s  where  the 
resources  must  go,”  he  says.  Printing, 
Higginson  says,  is  being  consolidated 
into  regional  boxes,  including  two  big 
plants  built  on  his  watch  at  JRC. 

In  the  past  decade  Higginson  designed 
and  oversaw  the  construction  of  the 
company’s  two  leading  press  halls  in 
Exton,  Pa.,  and  Macomb,  Mich.  Before  his 
current  role,  he  also  designed  Journal 
Register  Offset,  which  consolidated  six 
printing  facilities  and  features  a  42- 
couple  manroland  Geoman  press. 

The  plant  now  prints  more  than  60 
newspapers  —  and  at  such  high  quality 
that  it  was  accepted  into  the  2006-2008 
International  Newspaper  Color  Quality 
Club  competition  run  by  IFRA. 

Journal  Register  is  looking  to  be  both 
an  outsourcer  and  in-sourcer  of  manufac¬ 
turing  and  delivery.  “We  have  to  get  out 
of  the  business  of  running  trucks,”  he 
says.  “We  don’t  have  to  be  managing 
these  big  properties  that  have  half  the 
workforce  they  used  to.” 

Still,  Higginson  isn’t  reigning  over  the 
death  of  print  at  JRC.  “I  don’t  believe 
print  is  going  away,”  he  says.  “Where  we 
don’t  have  the  opportunity  to  outsource 
or  partner,  then  we  want  to  be  that 
regional  box  and  turn  it  into  a  profit 
center  or,  if  not  a  pure  profit  center,  then 
reduce  fixed  costs  as  much  as  we  can.” 
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VEN  IN  GOOD  TIMES,  NEWSPAPERS,  KIDDING  ON  THE  SQUARE, 
referred  to  themselves  as  The  Daily  Miracle.  Nowhere  perhaps  does  that 
name  resonate  more  than  in  operations,  with  its  Pandora’s  Box  of  everyday 
travails  —  from  down  computers  to  web  breaks,  and  balking  inserters  to 
impassable  roads  on  paper  routes.  So  no  one  should  be  shocked  that  in  these 
most  difficult  times  for  newspapers,  it  is  operations  executives  who  are 
proving  among  the  most  industrious  of  miracle  workers. 


PRODUCTION 
ALL- STARS 


In  a  dark  time  for  newspapers, 
these  operations  executives 
shine  all  the  brighter 


Rosenberg  and  Mark  Fitzgei 


The  15  Production  All-Stars  recognized  this  year  are  exemplers  of  operations 
departments  in  newspapers  throughout  North  America  who  found  a  way  to  achieve 
even  more  cost  savings,  to  discover  yet  another  incremental  revenue  generator,  to 
juggle  and  streamline,  consolidate  and  carry  on. 

Listen  to  their  stories,  and  a  pattern  emerges.  Today’s  production  executive  is 
increasingly  a  jack-of-all-trades,  a  wearer  of  many  hats,  no  matter  how  big  or  small  the 
newspaper  is. 

They  understand  every  department,  every  corner  of  the  newspaper  —  often 
because  they’ve  worked  there.  Among  E&Ps  All-Stars  is  a  former  flyboy  who’s  now 
chief  operating  officer  of  a  chain  leading  the  transformation  to  digital-first  publish¬ 
ing.  Another  is  an  editor  now  in  charge  of  all  production  and  circulation  operations. 

These  Production  All-Stars  have  had  to  make  hard  choices.  “The  people  in  our 
industry  are  not  people  who  stay  a  year  or  two  and  leave.  Many  are  here  for  20  years 
or  more.  For  many  it’s  generational,”  observes  Anthony  Triner,  vice  president  oY 
production  for  Sun-Times  Media. 

But  they  do  not  shrink  from  the  big  challenges  posed  by  a  transforming  media 
environment.  “We  have  to  get  out  of  manufacturing,  we  have  to  get  out  of  the 
delivery  business.  It’s  not  a  core  competency  anymore,”  says  the  former  flyboy, 
Journal  Register  Co.  President  and  COO  William  J.  Higginson. 

.  In  fact,  they  approach  this  tectonic  shift  the  way  they  approach  the  quotidian 
challenges  of  the  Daily  Miracle.  Says  Mike  Quinn,  senior  vice  president  operations 
and  circulation  at  Detroit  Newspaper  Partnership:  “Every  new  element  that  gets 
thrown  your  way  provides  new  opportunities,  if  you  can  identify  them.” 
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RICHARD  RINEHART 

Senior  Vice  President  of  Operations 

and  Strategic  Planning 

The  News  &  Observer,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Richard  Rinehart  left  almost  nothing 
untouched  in  driving  down  costs  in 
operations.  After  years  of  running  two 
presses  on  the  main  edition,  close  work 
with  the  news  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  enabled  switching  to  one  press, 
with  substantial  savings  on  staff  and 
plates  and  making  the  N&O  among  the 
few  papers  printing  more  than  200,000 
copies  on  one  press. 

Rinehart’s  team  pushed  the  limits  of 
web-width  reduction,  slimming  the  N&O 
to  43.75  inches  and  minimizing  conver¬ 
sion  waste  by  sending  48-inch  rolls  to 
other  McClatchy  papers  and  trimming 
plates  to  n  inches. 

This  followed  oversight  of  a  $24 
million  expansion:  a  new  off-site 
inserting  facility,  two  new  press  towers, 
and  a  revamped  downtown  mailroom. 

Rinehart’s  pursuit  of  revenue  has  the 
mailroom  inserting  for  sister  papers  in 


the  Carolines  and  Georgia,  the 
pressroom  printing  a  thrice-weekly, 
and  cooperation  with  advertising  on 
wraps,  spadias,  self-stick  notes  and 
other  non-traditional  formats. 

Employees  are  encouraged  to  submit 
work  orders  for  malfunctioning  equipment. 
Frequent  dialogue  between  managers  and 
workers  has  brought  safety  incidents 
down  from  20  in  2004  to  fewer  than  five 
in  recent  years  —  with  no  lost  time. 

“Our  packaging  operation  nets  the 
highest  productivity  numbers  in 
McClatchy,”  says  Publisher  Orage  Quarles 
III.  who  credits  Rinehart  with  "focused 
and  direct"  management.  “He  does  a 
wonderful  job  of  listening  and  then 
offering  solutions  that  are  creative  and 
cost  efficient,”  says  Quarles. 

Rinehart  recalls  “very  high  expecta¬ 
tions”  for  quality  and  productivity  at 
the  new  inserting  center  —  his  most 
challenging  but  also  the  most  rewarding 
project  in  recent  years,  he  says. 

Commending  staff  commitment  to 
checking  and  re-checking,  using 
barcodes  but  also  keeping  an  eye  on 
product  as  it’s  processed,  “it  took  a  lot 
of  work  to  foster  that  culture,”  he  says. 
“Part  of  it  is  machine,  but  most  of  it  is 
people  who  really  do  care  about  their 
workplace  and  goals.” 


SENIOR  MANAGERS 


WILLIAM  J.  HIGGINSON 

President  and  Chief  Operating  Officer 

Journal  Register  Company,  Yardley,  Pa. 

William  J.  Higginson  began  his 
newspaper  career  in  1973  as  a  flyboy  in 
the  pressroom  of  the  old  Matzner 
Publications  in  northern  New  Jersey. 

Now  he’s  president  and  COO  of  Journal 
Register  Co.  as  it  seeks  to  transform  itself 
to  a  digital-first  multi-platform  media 
company  where  printing  is  decidedly  not 
a  priority. 

"We  are  laser-focused  on  two  core 
competencies:  content  creation,  and 
sales  and  marketing.  That’s  where  the 
resources  must  go,”  he  says.  Printing, 
Higginson  says,  is  being  consolidated 
into  regional  boxes,  including  two  big 
plants  built  on  his  watch  at  JRC, 

In  the  past  decade  Higginson  designed 
and  oversaw  the  construction  of  the 
company’s  two  leading  press  halls  in 
Exton,  Pa.,  and  Macomb,  Mich.  Before  his 
current  role,  he  also  designed  Journal 
Register  Qffset,  which  consolidated  six 
printing  facilities  and  features  a  42- 
couple  manroland  Geoman  press. 

The  plant  now  prints  more  than  60 
newspapers  —  and  at  such  high  quality 
that  it  was  accepted  into  the  2006-2008 
International  Newspaper  Color  Quality 
Club  competition  run  by  IFRA. 

Journal  Register  is  looking  to  be  both 
an  outsourcer  and  in-sourcer  of  manufac¬ 
turing  and  delivery.  “We  have  to  get  out 
of  the  business  of  running  trucks,”  he 
says.  “We  don’t  have  to  be  managing 
these  big  properties  that  have  half  the 
workforce  they  used  to.” 

Still,  Higginson  isn’t  reigning  over  the 
death  of  print  at  JRC.  “I  don’t  believe 
print  is  going  away,”  he  says.  "Where  we 
don’t  have  the  opportunity  to  outsource 
or  partner,  then  we  want  to  be  that 
regional  box  and  turn  it  into  a  profit 
center  or,  if  not  a  pure  profit  center,  then 
reduce  fixed  costs  as  much  as  we  can.” 
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MORE  THAN  75,000 
CIRCULATION 


DOMINIC  CREWS 
Director  of  Operations 
The  Times  of  Northwest  indiana 
Munster,  ind. 


Virtually  everyone  in  the  newspaper 
industry  had  a  bad  2009.  Dominic  Crews, 
though,  knew  it  was  going  to  be  a  very 
challenging  year  pretty  early  when,  on 
Feb.  5,  a  fire  swept  through  the  press¬ 
room,  destroying  one  unit  and  damaging 
several  others.  The  smoke  deposited 
contaminants  that  would  corrode 
stainless  steel  on  nearly  every  surface, 
recalls  Publisher  Bill  Masterson  Jr. 

Eighteen  months  later,  the  job  of 
repairing  and  cleaning  up  damage  that 
reached  into  literally  every  piece  of 
equipment  in  the  building  continues. 
Every  inch  of  wire  and  all  electrical 
equipment  had  to  be  replaced  or 
repaired.  Yet,  Masterson  notes,  the  Times 
never  once  failed  to  publish  a  full  and 
complete  product. 

Nor  has  the  cleanup  stayed  Crews  and 
his  team  from  finding  cost  savings.  He 
wrung  out  costs  of  about  $750,000 
annually  by  consolidating  press  runs 
from  straight  to  collect  for  live  inserting, 
and  reduced  start-up  waste  by  changing 
the  zoned-products  printing  schedule. 
The  Times  narrowed  its  web  twice  in 
three  years,  shaving  another  $350,000 
in  costs.  Crews  even  found  another 
$100,000  in  annual  savings  by 
implementing  an  electrical  capacitor- 
bank  system  that  eliminated  the  spikes  in 
power  usage  that  triggered  surcharges. 


SHEILA  DAVIDSON 

Vice  President  of  Operations 

Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel 


In  2009,  Sheila  Davidson’s  circulation 
operations  team  won  its  imprimatur  of 
process  and  manufacturing  excellence  in 
becoming  ISO-certified.  Her  production 
group  renewed  its  ISO  9001  certification. 
The  Journal  Sentinel  also  picked  up  an 
additional  $4.3  million  in  new  commer¬ 
cial  print  revenue  as  it  picked  up  three 
new  big  customers:  the  Kenosha  News. 
Sheboygan  Press,  and  the  39  editions  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times'  Pioneer  Press. 

“Sheila  almost  single-handedly  created 
and  grew  a  commercial  delivery  business 
using  our  newspaper  carrier  force,”  says 
Publisher  Betsy  Brenner.  “Today,  that 
business  will  represent  nearly  $6  million 
in  revenue  this  year  for  our  company.” 

All  this  was  accomplished  even  as 
newspaper-wide  headcount  reductions 
forced  Davidson  to  cut  the  operations 
staff  by  a  third. 

Davidson  was  a  27-year  veteran 
Chicago  Tribune  circulation  manager 
when  she  arrived  in  Milwaukee  as  its 
circ  director.  She  was  convinced  that 
circulation  and  production  must  work 
closely,  a  philosophy  key  to  developing 
the  delivery  business.  “We  like  to  think 
we’re  not  just  printing  and  delivering, 
but  adding  customer  service,”  Davidson 
says.  “That’s  where  a  circulation  person 
really  gets  it,  because  he’s  in  front  of  the 
customer  all  the  time.”  The  unionized 
pressroom  has  caught  that  fever,  too,  she 
says,  “and  now  they’re  always  thinking 
of  new  ways  to  turn  that  press”  into  a 
new-revenue  generator. 


DAVE  PREISSER 
Operations  Vice  President 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 


Pleased  to  note  that  local  consumer 
products  giant  Procter  &  Gamble’s 
famous  Ivory  Soap  purity  boast  has 
nothing  on  his  operation’s  99.85% 
preprint  accuracy  rate,  Dave  Preisser 
also  can  proudly  point  to  converting  27 
weeklies  from  broadsheet  to  Berliner 
format  while  outsourcing  their  printing  in 
full  color,  saving  $4,000  a  week  taking 
total-market-coverage  production  in- 
house  —  and  $21,000  a  week  switching 
the  TMC  product  from  the  letter  carriers 
to  newspaper  carriers  while  preserving 
delivery  credibility  through  a  verification 
system  and  accruing  further  savings  from 
negotiations  with  vendors. 

His  consolidation  of  Newspaper 
Network  of  Central  Ohio’s  weekend 
inserting  at  one  plant  reduced  its  insert¬ 
ing  costs  by  20%.  Overseeing  the  closing 
of  an  under-used  plant,  he  shared  some 
of  its  equipment  with  other  Gannett 
plants  and  sold  off  the  rest.  Mailroom 
efficiency  rose  at  least  5%  a  year  for  four 
years,  and  the  pressroom  prints  to  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  standards  on  its  1970s-vin- 
tage  presses  that  it  now  takes  commer¬ 
cial  work.  Just  as  important,  injury  rates 
were  pushed  below  Gannett’s  average 
and  to  almost  half  the  industry’s  average. 

Two  years  ago,  Preisser  added  respon¬ 
sibility  for  circulation  and  information 
technology,  “and  the  results  have  once 
again  been  there,  with  improved  com¬ 
plaints  per  1,000  in  circulation  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  completed  consolidations  and 
projects  in  IT,”  says  Enquirer  Publisher 
Margaret  E.  Buchanan. 

“Bringing  our  TMC  in-house,  having  to 
become  Postal  compliant  —  that  was 
certainly  one  of  the  top  challenges  we 
faced,”  Preisser  says  of  projects  in  recent 
years.  “There  was  a  lot  of  revenue  at  risk. 
We  certainly  couldn’t  afford  to  jeopardize 
any  of  that.” 

Working  with  unions  was  gratifying, 
Preisser  says,  because  it  made  operations 
more  productive,  saved  jobs,  and  enabled 
printing  of  other  newspapers,  including 
eight  Gannett  papers  in  Ohio. 
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From  Ben  Franklin  to  Bill  Higginson 
200  years  of  Innovation 


The  Journal  Register  Company 

congratulates  our  President 
and  Chief  Operating  Officer 

on  being  named  an 
Editor  &  Publisher 
Production  All-Star. 


President  &  COO 
Journal  Register  Company 


f 


MIKE  QUINN  \ 

Senior  Vice  President, 

Operations  and  Circulation 
Detroit  Media  Partnership 

Overseeing  production  and  circulation, 
Mike  Quinn’s  role  was  critical  when  home 
delivery  was  cut  last  year  to  three  days  a 
week.  Truck  runs  and  leased  warehouses 
came  in  under  budget,  newsprint  for  the 
TV  book  was  reduced,  one  Sunday 
advance  run  was  eliminated,  and  inserting 
and  single-copy  shifts  were  reduced.  Year- 
over-year  savings  exceeded  $20  million. 

Further  savings  flowed  from  a 
narrower  web  width,  more  efficient  light¬ 
ing,  redeployment  of  a  smaller  staff  in 
fewer  leased  facilities  and  an  unoccupied 
headquarters  area  with  reduced  HVAC. 
After  helping  design  the  $177  million 
plant,  Quinn  also  spent  months  working 
overnight  to  coordinate  workflow. 

Awarded  a  Gannett  President’s  Ring 
for  outstanding  performance  last  year  — 
and  having  also  served  briefly  as  acting 
advertising  vice  president  —  Quinn  is 
credited  with  trying  new  ideas,  overcom¬ 
ing  problems,  often  on  deadline,  and 
anticipating  the  unexpected.  He  helped 
set  up  same-day  mail  and  seven-day 
premium  delivery,  and  helped  expand  a 
profitable  Sunday  Select  non-subscriber 
preprint  program.  ABC’s  2007  packaging 
audit  of  99%-plus  accuracy  was  the 
highest  achieved  by  any  major  metro. 

“We  are  now  running  press  leads  that 
manroland  said  could  not  be  done.  This 
has  given  us  the  opportunity  to  grow 
our  commercial  printing  business,”  says 
Executive  Vice  President  Joyce 
Jenereaux.  Quinn,  she  adds,  also  led 
experiments  with  unique  folds  “that  have 
become  part  of  our  new  product  portfo¬ 
lio  and  are  being  offered  to  advertisers 
—  sometimes  with  Mike  making  the 
client  presentation.” 

Quinn  calls  the  delivery  change  his 
biggest  recent  challenge.  “Every  new 
element  that  gets  thrown  your  way 
provides  new  opportunities,  if  you  can 
identify  them,”  he  says.  Along  the  way, 
he  prefers  sustained  incremental 
progress  to  single  huge  improvements, 
and  says  his  greatest  satisfaction  is  his 
staff’s  success  —  “helping  each  other, 
solving  problems  together.” 


ANTHONY  TRINER  \ 

Vice  President  of  Production 
Sun-Times  Media,  Chicago 

No  other  newspaper  in  America  has 
been  as  snake-bitten  by  misfortune  as 
often  and  deeply  as  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  It  suffered  under  the  penurious 
leadership  of  Conrad  Black  and  David 
Radler,  the  lieutenant  he  appointed  as 
publisher.  Resources  denied  the  newspa¬ 
per  were  allegedly  diverted  to  private 
purposes,  and  both  men  spent  time  in 
jail  on  fraud  convictions.  A  circulation 
scandal  further  wounded  the  paper, 
forcing  costly  advertising  make-goods. 

And  all  this  happened  before  the 
newspaper  industry  recession  took  hold. 

It’s  no  surprise  that  job  one  for 
Anthony  Triner  was  shaking  out 
production  costs  at  a  chain  that  had  far 
more  capacity  than  it  needed.  In  the 
space  of  three  years,  Triner  consolidated 
Sun-Times  Media’s  Chicago  region 
printing  plants  from  five  to  just  one.  He 
implemented  reliability  standards  that 
cut  delivery  complaints  by  47%.  Working 
with  editorial,  Triner  converted  the  seven 
dailies  that  were  still  broadsheets  to 
tabloids  —  in  just  seven  weeks.  Printing 
of  its  39  Pioneer  Press  weeklies  was 
outsourced  at  considerable  cost  savings. 

“When  we  are  faced  with  a  small  crisis, 
or  with  a  major  technology  challenge, 
again  and  again  he  has  stepped  up  with 
his  team  to  bring  the  right  alternatives  to 
the  table.  In  every  case  it  has  happened 
with  exceptional  return  on  investment,” 
says  CQO  Rick  Surkamer. 

“It  seems  we  had  to  re-establish  our 
credibility  all  the  time,”  Triner  says  of  the 
bad  old  days.  “But  we’ve  never,  ever 
stopped  being  a  well-written,  well- 
produced  newspaper.” 


LARRY  URRUTIA 
Operations  Vice  President 
Tucson  Newspapers  Inc. 

As  Gannett’s  West  Group  Production 
Director,  Larry  Urrutia  improved  efficien¬ 
cy  at  several  locations  through  consoli¬ 
dation.  Urrutia  kept  Tucson  Newspapers’ 
total  waste  numbers  in  the  top  five  of 
JOA  partners  Gannett  and  Lee 
Enterprises:  soon  after  arriving,  he  quick¬ 
ly  converted  to  computer-to-plate  out¬ 
put,  saving  substantially  on  labor  and 
materials;  he  brought  the  papers’  web 
widths  down  to  48  inches,  and  then  44, 
while  retaining  the  ability  to  run  the  48- 
inch  web  needed  by  several  commercial 
accounts  —  making  Tucson  among  the 
few  doublewide  printing  facilities  capa¬ 
ble  of  printing  on  multiple  web  widths. 
Under  his  direction,  commercial  printing 
grew  from  nonexistence  to  a  multimil- 
lion-dollar  revenue  stream. 

Urrutia’s  focus  on  safe  work  practices 
has  been  the  driving  force  behind  a 
substantial  reduction  in  lost-time 
accidents  and  associated  expenses. 
Annual  accident  frequency  average  was 
reduced  from  more  than  25  to  fewer 
than  10  largely  as  a  result  of  programs 
he  implemented. 

A  seasoned  production  veteran 
respected  in  the  industry,  Urrutia  can 
draw  upon  his  deep  knowledge  of 
production  technology  and  his  wide 
network  of  business  colleagues.  His 
approachable  management  style  and 
can-do  attitude  are  highly  regarded  by 
subordinates  and  others  in  the  company. 

“Under  his  leadership,  the  Tucson 
Newspapers  operations  department  has 
‘right  sized’  while  maintaining  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  and  quality,”  says 
President  and  CEO  Michael  Jameson. 

“His  interpersonal  skills,  ability,  back¬ 
ground  and  leadership  have  helped  allow 
me  to  focus  on  growing  our  business.” 

“Doing  more  with  less  is  probably  the 
thing  we’re  focused  on  the  most,”  says 
Urrutia.  “Our  economic  climate  has 
brought  out  the  best  in  everybody.  The 
top  performers  are  even  better.  People  in 
general  take  less  for  granted  these  days. 
That’s  especially  true  of  the  frontline 
managers.” 
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group.  State  inspectors  were  invited  into 
the  plant  to  assure  compliance  with  safe¬ 
ty  standards.  When  he  couldn’t  convince 
his  crew  that  one  operator  could  run  the 
Urbanite,  the  42-year  employee  cranked 
up  the  press  himself.  Atkinson  will  move 
back  press  time  for  late  news  or  advance 
it  for  inclement  weather.  Having  taken  on 
two  additional  departments,  he  is 
responsible  for  prepress,  press,  building 
and  distribution. 

A  hands-on  leader,  Atkinson  “can  be 
found  reworking  spreadsheets  for  com¬ 
mercial  bids  or  helping  feed  hoppers  on 
inserting  and  bindery  equipment,”  says 
Publisher  Tom  Bell.  “He  spent  hours 
swinging  a  hammer  and  working  a  pry 
bar”  to  prepare  for  the  new  press  pad. 

With  production  consolidation  his 
most  challenging  project,  months  of 
planning  led  to  “a  wealth  of  information,” 
Atkinson  says,  from  “a  lot  of  good 
people  out  there.”  He  attributes  their 
success  to  staffers’  willingness  “to  step 
up  and  make  it  work.” 


LESS  THAN  75,000 
CIRCULATION 


running  shorter  jobs,  plate  savings  alone 
cover  project  costs,  while  extra  capacity 
accommodates  growing  commercial 
printing.  An  early  advocate  of  direct-to- 
plate  output,  Atkinson  increased  com¬ 
mercial  work  without  adding  staff,  and 
sends  technical  teams  to  aid  customers. 
Showing  that  proper  margins  could  off¬ 
set  multiple  roll  sizes’  higher  waste,  he 
increased  commercial  printing  revenue 
12-fold. 

Recycling  initiatives  netted  $28,000. 
To  reduce  web  width,  Atkinson  had  his 
staff  cut  down  conveyors  and  trim 
plates,  and  he  advised  others  in  the 


Production  Director 
Salina  (Kan.)  Journal 


After  he  crunched  the  numbers,  and 
Harris  Enterprises  gave  the  green  light  to 
print  the  Hays  Daily  News  in  Salina,  Dave 
Atkinson  persuaded  his  publisher  to  take 
in  the  old  press  from  Hays  as  well.  Acting 
as  project  general  contractor,  he  also 
took  on  work  himself,  knocking  out  walls, 
rearranging  equipment  and  installing  10 
Goss  Community  units  without  changing 
outside  walls. 

With  the  “new”  one-around  efficiently 


Enquirer  Mecdia  congratulates 

David  E.  Preisser 

Editor  &  Publisher  All  Star 


As  the  vice  president  of  operations  at  Enquirer  Media  — 
which  includes  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Kentucky  Enquirer, 
Hometown  Enquirer  and  Aletromix  Cincinnati  — 

David’s  drive  and  high  level  of  success  at  lowering  costs, 
increasing  efficiency,  understanding  the  customers’  needs 
and  always  going  the  extra  mile  for  the  organization, 
epitomizes  what  a  Production  All  Star  should  be. 

Congratulations  David  on  this  honor. 


.ilENQUIRER  MEDIA 

III  YOUR  GOALS.  OUR  SOLUTIONS.  GREAT  RESULTS. 
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CinOY  cowan 

Production  Manager 

The  Daily  Times,  Farmington,  N.M. 

In  nominating  Cindy  Cowan  as  a 
Production  All-Star,  Daily  Times 
Publisher  John  Elchert  wrote  that  she 
“wears  many  hats  and  juggles  many 
responsibilities”  at  the  16,000-criculation 
MediaNews  Group  daily.  No  kidding.  At 
one  point,  Cowan  for  nine  months  ran 
both  the  editorial  and  production 
departments  at  the  same  time. 

But  then,  that’s  perhaps  not  surprising 
for  someone  who  pushed  her  college  to 
allow  her  to  follow  both  a  journalism  and 
a  printing  emphasis.  Even  as  editor  of 


Pittsburg  State  University’s  student  paper, 
she  says,  “I  was  always  interested  in  what 
happened  to  the  pages  after  they  left.” 

On  Cowan’s  watch,  the  little  Daily 
Times  became  one  of  the  first  newspa¬ 
pers  in  New  Mexico  to  paginate.  She 
replaced  the  8-into-1  inserter  with  a  10- 
into-1,  strapped  a  150-horsepower  motor 
to  its  Goss  Urbanite  and  increased  it  from 
six  units  to  10.  With  the  only  big  press  in 
its  market,  the  Daily  Times  was  able  to 
significantly  increase  commercial  print¬ 
ing,  and  the  revenue  that  comes  with  it. 
Cowan  added  cost  savings  on  top  of  that 
by  reducing  overtime  in  the  pressroom 
and  transitioning  the  mailroom  staff  from 
full-time  to  part-time  only. 

“To  replace  Cindy  would  be  a  difficult 
task,  and  we  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
find  someone  as  well-rounded  and 
skilled  in  so  many  areas,”  publisher 
Elchert  says.  Unfortunately,  the  Daily 
Times  will  have  to  try,  because  Cowan 
left  the  paper  as  this  article  went  to 
press.  She  was  mulling  two  job  offers, 
but  says,  "I’m  definitely  staying  in 
newspapers.” 


JOi"  PAR^'LOW 

Press/Production  Manager 
Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union-Bulletin 

With  limited  resources,  Partlow  has 
increasingly  shaved  expenses  in 
numerous  areas  —  web  width,  press 
waste,  and  plate  consumption,  and 
optimized  web  leads  and  page  counts. 
After  recent  analyses  of  area  operations, 
Partlow  proved  so  efficient  that 
outsourcing  offered  no  further  savings. 

A  40-year  employee  who  overhauled 
a  40-year-old  press  with  minimal  main- 
tenarKe  expense,  Partlow’s  contacts  sup¬ 
plied  parts  to  keep  it  running  at  almost 
no  cost.  He  researched  and  implemented 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  SENTINEL 

- IS  PROUD  TO  CONGRATULATE - 

SHEILA  DAVIDSON 

VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  OPERATIONS 

-  ON  BEING  NAMED  AN - 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

PRODUCTION  ALL-STAR  FOR  2011 

Your  expertise,  leadership  and  dedication  ensure  that 
our  commitment  to  quality  journalism  goes  beyond  the  words 
that  are  written.  It  includes  the  way  they  are  displayed 
and  delivered.  Thanks  for  making  us  look  good! 

_  f, 

mi'lwaukee-wisconsin 

JOURNAL  SENTINEL  1 
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computer-to-plate  technology,  which  is 
expected  to  save  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  annually  while  improving  quality. 

Partlow  and  his  staff  set  up  an  applica¬ 
tor  for  sticky-note  ads,  accommodate  big, 
last-minute  ads,  produce  spadias,  solicit 
commercial  jobs,  and  work  with  clients 
on  press  runs  and  color  reproduction. 

Injuries  have  been  minimal,  thanks  to 
Partlow’s  help  on  an  accident-prevention 
program.  The  Northwest  Press  Users  Group 
leader’s  hard  work  created  strong  morale 
and  record-setting  on-time  performance. 

He  groomed  a  manager  for  Sunday  edition 
production  and  led  the  recycling  program 
to  a  “Green  Seal”  award. 

Last  year,  the  operation’s  efficiency 
booked  two  new  customers,  helping 
meet  the  operating  budget.  Partlow’s 
team  handled  both  jobs  “with  almost 
no  additional  hours,”  says  Publisher 
Rob  Blethen.  “Other  than  newsprint  and 
ink,  nearly  all  this  revenue  went  to  the 
bottom  line.” 

While  “kind  of  slow  going  to  CTP,”  says 
Partlow,  “we  really  like  that  no-chemistry 
Kodak  system,”  which  elicited  “a  lot  of 


queries.”  Joining  it,  a  “Polkadots  system 
handles  page  pairing"  in  a  “seamless” 
workflow,  he  adds. 


Director  of  Technology 
Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle 

The  fact  that  Tammy  Schuey  has  been 
the  driving  force  behind  all  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  production  processes  at  the 
Butler  Eagle  since  being  promoted  to 
director  of  technology  in  2003  is  all  the 


more  impressive  knowing  that  she  is,  as 
General  Manager  Ron  Vodenichar  says, 
“100%  self-educated  in  newspaper 
production.” 

Schuey’s  first  job  after  graduating 
a  vo-tech  high  school  was  a  small 
shopper  where  she  built  ads  and 
composed  pages.  “This  was  when  the 
Macintosh  first  came  out,  so  I  read 
manuals  and  did  whatever  it  took  to 
teach  myself  how  to  use  the  computers," 
she  says.  In  fact,  her  first  job  at  the  Eagle 
was  training  the  composing  department 
on  the  Mac  system. 

“She  moved  from  department  to 
department  excelling  at  everything  she 
was  asked  to  do,”  General  Manager 
Vodenichar  says.  “Eventually  she  became 
our  director  of  technology  for  the  entire 
company.  That  type  of  leadership  by 
example  is  unequalled  in  my  30-plus 
years  in  the  newspaper  industry.” 

Schuey  says  she  takes  a  simple 
approach  to  the  job:  Whatever  project 
improves  the  look  of  the  paper  and 
efficiency  of  the  workflow  is  her  priority. 
Her  biggest  project  was  overseeing  the 
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The  Times  Media  Company 

_  is  privileged  to  say...  _ 


Congratulations 


the  Times 


’jrsinkc 


O  Dominic  Crews  as  a 

2010  Production  Honoree. 


1  w"'  '  like  to  personally  say  congratulations  to  our  Operations 

Dire  r,  Dominic  Crews.  It  is  an  honor  to  have  one  of  our  many 
talented  personnel  recognized  as  a  top  leader  in  the  field.  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  we  have  some  true  superstars  of  the  industry  working 
within  our  organization  and  they  continue  to  push  the  boundaries  to 
create  a  more  effective  and  efficient  product. 

BillMastersonJr. 

Publisher 

THE  Times 

MEDIA  COMPANY 
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design  and  construction  of  the  Eagle's  new  production  facility. 
She  implemented  CTP  and  software,  saving  money  on  materials 
and  inks,  and  this  July  headed  the  paper’s  web-width  reduction 
from  50"  to  44. 

“As  the  only  person  employed  here  skilled  to  do  all  of  the 
necessary  layout  and  reductions  needed  she  put  in  immeasura- 
!  ble  time  while  still  keeping  us  operating  day  to  day,”  says 
i  Vodenichar. 
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Operations  Vice  President 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 


Detroit  Media  Partnership^ 

Michigan’s  Information  Leader 


2)ettoit,^tw|)ress  The  Detroit  News 


When  printing  and  packaging  were  added  to  his  circulation 
responsibilities  two  years  ago,  Kevin  Shaw  met  management’s 
mandate  to  improve  on-time  production  and  quality,  inspiring 
his  team  to  make  on-time  delivery  their  first  priority,  resorting  if 
necessary  to  workarounds  such  as  changing  a  web  lead,  the 
on-time  rate  improved  by  more  than  3%.  With  multiple  zones,  it 
runs  95.4%  on  time;  when  late,  it  is  typically  less  than  10  minutes. 
Meanwhile,  waste  was  halved  and  print  quality  steadily  improved, 
which  Shaw  accomplished  by  identifying  challenges  and  best 
practices  and  instilling  more  pride  in  the  product  across  the 
entire  production  staff. 

Inserting  efficiency  was  maximized.  Staffers  who  at  times  let  the 
big  Magnapak  intimidate  them  have  exceeded  prior-year  standards 
three  years  running,  nearly  eliminated  inserting  problems,  and 
improved  bundle  quality.  Hours  per  insert,  per  preprint  page  and  per 
thousand  preprints  all  fell  by  substantial  percentages  in  each  of  the 
past  two  years. 

Efficiency  and  revenue  came  together  in  printing  and  pack¬ 
aging  The  Elkhart  Truth’s  TMC  product  while  the  Truth  delivers 
the  Tribune  in  Elkhart  County.  The  Chicago  Tribune  delivers  in 
LaPorte  County. 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager  Steve  Funk  calls  Shaw  a 
“very  inclusive”  leader,  giving  managers  rein  in  their  areas  and 
expecting  solutions  and  suggestions  from  staffers  —  managing  in 
a  way  that  makes  all  team  members  “recognize  their  value  to  the 
operation.” 

Besides  8%  waste  on  daily  runs  from  the  paper’s  early 
keyless-offset  press,  “10  times  a  year  we’d  be  three  hours  late,” 
Shaw  recalls.  So  in  his  first  year  as  production  chief  he  set  his 
team  loose  on  the  problem,  and  “they  came  up  with  a  lot  of 
things  to  make  it  work  right.”  Most  rewarding,  he  adds,  is 
seeing  staffers  “work  together”  and  “come  up  with  successes 
everywhere  we’ve  gone.” 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


Detroit's  bold  new  delivery 
model  CM>uld  not  have  succeeded 
without  Mike's  leadership, 
knowledge  and  passion. 


CONGRATULATIONS. 


hx-rs  2010  iMu  )i  )rrri(  )x  all-S2;\iis 


Production  Manager 

Gulf  Islands  Driftwood,  Salt  Spring 

Island,  B.C. 

Lorraine  Sullivan  rescheduled  staffers’ 
hours  and  assignments  to  make  the  most 
of  each  person’s  abilities  in  managing 
the  workload,  and  excels  at  time  and 
project  management,  with  all  titles 
meeting  deadlines  for  creative  input  and 
printing.  She  managed  resizing  where 
necessary  to  accommodate  a  column- 
format  change,  and  often  suggests 
improvements  to  smooth  the  workflow 


from  advertising  and  editorial  to 
production. 

Last  year  Sullivan  assumed  additional 
duties  as  art  director  for  Driftwood 
Publishing’s  multiple-award-winning 
5-year-old  lifestyle  magazine,  and  this 
year  helped  produce  a  56-page  section 
commemorating  the  newspaper’s  50th 
anniversary.  Her  high  standards  influence 
other  departments,  and  in  her  16  years 
there  have  been  no  on-the-job  injuries. 
On  the  environmentally  conscious  Salt 
Spring  Island,  Sullivan  ensures  that  all 
possible  office  waste  gets  recycled. 

“She  is  not  afraid  to  mention  to  a  sales 
rep  that  ads  can  be  improved,  and  sends 
them  back  to  talk  to  the  client,”  says 
Publisher  Peter  McCully. 

The  biggest  technical  challenge  came 
and  went  in  the  1990s.  That  initially 
bumpy  conversion  to  electronic  page  file 
transmission  ended  a  huge  headache, 
she  says:  “We  would  have  to  work  like 
maniacs  to  get  everything  ready  to  catch 
a  ferry”  that  carried  pages  to  a  mainland 
printer. 

After  spending  a  couple  of  years  away 


at  a  city  paper,  “I  found  to  my  dismay 
that  we  had  it  all  here,  and  I  came  back,” 
she  says,  calling  the  variety  of  work  “all- 
encompassing”  and  “very  satisfying.” 

Sullivan  designed  the  graphics  for  an 
eight-week  reader  promotion  that  has 
won  three  national  awards,  says  McCully. 
It  was  a  double-truck  based  on  the 
Survivor  TV  series,  and  ’the  island  loved 
it,”  she  recalls,  crediting  a  good  relation¬ 
ship  between  advertising  and  production 
with  making  most  projects  “work 
exceedingly  well.”  [§ 


It's  about  teamwork. 


newsobserver.com 


knowing  is  better 


The  News  &  Observer  Publishing  Co.  proudly  congratulates  Richard  Rinehart, 
senior  vice  president  for  operations  and  strategic  planning,  and  the  members 
of  his  production  and  packaging  teams  on  being  named  E&P  All-Stars. 
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1  I  Goss  International 

(www.gossinternational.com) 

Goss  Universal  XL  in  4x2  format 

What’s  n<;  -  After  extending  its 
Universal  platform  in  2009  with  the 
doublewide,  one-around  XL,  the 
pressmaker  developed  a  Universal  XL 
model  for  two-around  printing.  Universal 
XLs  are  for  applications  requiring  web 
widths  up  to  48  inches  and  speeds  of  up 
to  75,000  cph.  Both  models  are  for 
new-press  or  tower-addition  projects  and 
can  be  installed  in  single-  or  double-for¬ 
mer  folder  configurations.  Based  on  the 
Universal  platform,  they  incorporate 
technologies  and  design  elements  found  in 
the  Uniliner  series.  Both  can  be  equipped 
with  dryers.  The  Universal  XL  4x2  press 
can  be  configured  with  reelstands  below 
or  at  right  angles  to  the  press.  The  latter 
offers  advantages  in  efficient  operation 
with  a  smaller  crew. 


colors  can  be  placed,  and  such  content- 
related  attributes  as  the  number  of  news 
channels  and  their  names  can  be  defined. 
The  app  offers  “easy  and  intuitive” 
navigation  and  a  better  reading  experi¬ 
ence,  according  to  Protecmedia.  It  requires 
only  defining  RSS  channels  and  the 
desired  customization.  Protecmedia  then 
handles  programming,  testing  and  certifi¬ 
cation  before  uploading  a  customized  app 
to  the  Apple  Store  within  days.  Rates  for 
the  service  begin  at  $399  per  month,  with 
the  app  under  a  maintenance  agreement 
that  qualifies  for  updates.  For  clients  that 
charge  for  downloaded  apps,  the  service 
collects  and  forwards  fees  to  the  publisher. 


optimize  for  Web  use  many  classic  Font 
Bureau  print  typefaces,  along  with  other 
select  fonts. 


5  I  Dell 

(www.dell.com) 

Dell  Streak  Tablet 

“hilt  ne  Helping  fill  the  space 
between  smartphones  and  e-readers,  the 
Android-based  device  ($549.99,  or 
$299.99  with  AT&T  contract)  has  a  five- 
inch  touchscreen  Dell  calls  suited  for 
widgets,  games  and  apps  while  present¬ 
ing  Web  pages  “in  their  natural  form." 
Built-in  Wi-Fi,  Bluetooth  and  available  3G 
accommodate  large-file  downloads, 
music,  real-time  social  networking 
updates,  and  connections  through  e-mail, 
text,  IM,  and  voice.  Relying  on 
Qualcomm’s  Snapdragon  chipset  for 
always-connected/always-aware  opera¬ 
tion,  Streak  supports  OS  and  application 
upgrades.  Other  features  include  integrat¬ 
ed  Google  Maps  with  navigation  and 
street/satellite  views,  easily  integrated 
social  media  apps,  5-megapixel  camera 
with  dual  LED  flash,  2GB  storage,  and 
available  user-accessible  Micro  SD 
expandable  memory,  to  32GB. 


4  I  Webtype 

(www.webtype.com) 

Venture  launched  by  The  Font  Bureau 
Inc.  and  Ascender  Corp. 

What'.-,  nev.  Provides  Website 
designers  and  developers  with  publica¬ 
tion-quality  fonts  to  improve  typography 
and  readability.  Custom  font  options 
accommodate  sites  of  all  sizes.  In  spite  of 
advances  in  fonts  for  Web  pages,  the 
companies  say  certain  requirements  can 
be  maintained  only  by  starting  from 
scratch,  especially  for  the  smallest  type. 
Webtype  collaborates  with  designer- 
consultant  Roger  Black,  designer-educator 
Petr  van  Blokland,  and  Chicago-based 
designer-developer  DevBridge.  Users  pay 
only  for  fonts  they  need  and  for  their  site’s 
level  of  traffic.  Any  font  may  be  tried  free 
for  a  month.  Each  font  is  programmed  for 
best  on-screen  rendering.  But  because 
only  the  eye  can  evaluate  and  tune  a  font 
to  optimal  quality,  instruction  “hinting”  is 
not  automated.  The  companies  developed 
Reading  Edge  fonts  as  entirely  new 
designs  that  correspond  to  Font  Bureau 
library  print  typefaces.  Webtype  also  will 


2  I  Torstar/Rogers 
Communications 

(www.torstardigital.com) 

Torstar  Total  Online  Publishing 
Solutions 

. '  hat’s  new.  Rogers  Communications 
Inc.  will  partner  with  Torstar  Corp.  in  a 
venture  to  commercialize  the  Total  Online 
Publishing  Solutions  (TOPS)  that  have  run 
a  number  of  Torstar  Websites,  including 
Thestar.com,  for  more  than  four  years. 
TOPS  have  been  used  since  last  year  at 
Rogers-owned  broadcast-  and  magazine- 
related  Web  sites  where  an  executive  told 
the  Canadian  Press  that  the  system 
improved  publishing  power,  search  engine 
performance  and  speed  to  market. 
According  to  Danny  Galic,  TOPS’  chief 
technology  officer  and  general  manager, 
the  system  allows  publishers  to  decide 
what  they  want  from  their  online  sites 
without  buying  software  and  hardware 
or  hiring  staff.  “We  can  build  the  site  you 
want  quickly  and  then  operate,  maintain 
and  improve  it  for  you,”  he  said. 


South  Giina  Morning  l^t 
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■  cbirf  exrcutivr  two  after  denial 


Octopus  sold  personal 
data  of  customers  for 
HK$44m 
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3  I  Protecmedia 

(www.protecmedia.com; 

www.newstotakeaway.com) 

News  To  Take  Away  iPhone  app 

t  new  The  iPhone  app  is 
customized  for  each  paper  and  available 
through  a  Website.  A  newspaper’s  icon 
and  logo  and  all  symbols  and  background 
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1  I  Ferag  (www.ferag.com/en) 
Replacement  mailroom  technology  for 
Aschendorff  Druckzentrum,  Munster, 
Germany 

As  part  of  a  larger,  complex 
production  operation,  approximately  5  mil¬ 
lion  supplements  must  be  split  more  than 
60  times  on  Saturday  nights,  in  amounts  of 
only  a  few  hundred,  in  a  circulation  totaling 
80,000.  The  mailroom  has  run  three  Ferag 
MSD  inserting  lines  for  more  than  10  years, 
with  the  strain  on  post-press  growing  as 
copy  processing  and  the  number  of  titles 
printed  rose  substantially.  Running  three 
shifts  except  Monday  left  no  time  to  make 
up  for  mechanical  delays.  Given  the 
already-overhauled  equipment’s  age  and 
utilization  rate,  it  was  decided  to  replace 
the  lines  between  2012  and  2014.  Since 
January,  an  offline  Ferag  inserting  line  com¬ 
prising  RollSertDrum  (RSD)  technology  has 
augmented  systems  as  an  ahead-of-sched- 
ule  investment.  The  plan  requires  using  four 
lines  in  such  a  way  that  one  line  can  be 
replaced  without  impeding  operations.  The 
RSD  includes  modular  RollStream  precol¬ 
lecting  and  six  JetFeeder  hoppers. 
Supplements  or  preprints  now  can  be  fed 
simultaneously  —  manually  off  eight 

JetFeeder  units  and  automatical¬ 
ly  from  two  discs.  Changeovers 
are  controlled  using  LineMaster 
at  a  central  station.  With  the 
offline  installation,  the  operation 
no  longer  allocates  specialists  to 
DiscPool,  inserting  and  packag¬ 
ing.  One  operator  at  the  control 
station  next  to  the  RollStream 
monitors  everything. 
Supplements  arriving  on  pallets 
can  be  wound  during  the  day 
using  a  Ferag  roller  hopper. 
Unwinding  from  a  disc  during 
night  production  causes  fewer 
interruptions,  because  damaged 
copies  have  been  removed. 

2  I  manroland 

(www.manroiand.com) 
Three  Uniset  orders  from 
South  American  sites 

El  Colombiano, 
Medellin,  and  Ecuadorian  news¬ 
papers  El  Comercio,  Quito,  and 
El  Universo,  Guayaquil,  ordered 
two-page-around  models  with 
three-page-wide  plate  cylinders. 
Two  have  a  wider  web  width, 
enabling  production  of  two,  three  or  four 


pages  across  the  web.  El  Comercio's  invest¬ 
ment  in  La  Reina  (“The  Queen”)  was  part  of 
a  plant  modernization  for  commercial  print¬ 
ing.  The  Uniset’s  third  plate-inking  roller, 
third  ink-distributor  roller,  distributor  roller 
cooling,  segmented  ink  blades,  parallel 
turner  bars  and  magazine  fold  support 
expanded  product  portfolios  with  supple¬ 
ments/inserts,  magazines,  books  and 
advertising.  Grupo  El  Comercio  and 
manroland  will  cooperate  on  quality 
improvement  and  product  optimization.  El 
Universo’s  hybrid  concept  was  designed  for 
moving  into  new  areas,  including  papers  for 
specific  groups,  new  editions  of  the  tabloid 
Super,  inserted  magazines,  and  selected 
commercial  work,  especially  as  the  new 
equipment  enables  printing  on  stock  other 
than  newsprint.  El  Colombiano  will  install  a 
Uniset  to  overcome  format  and  color  con¬ 
straints  and  satisfy  external  print  clients. 

More  recently,  China’s  Xin’an  Media  Corp. 
Ltd.  —  a  joint  venture  of  Anhui  Daily 
Newspaper  Group  and  South  Africa’s  MIH 
Print  Media  Group  —  ordered  a  manroland 
Uniset  heatset-coldset  press  to  print  its 
newspapers,  other  types  of  publications 
and  some  commercial  work. 

3  I  KBA  (www.kba-print.de/en) 

Three-tower  Colora  press  for  Italy’s 
Colasanto  Group 

To  go  into  production  at  a 
contract  printing  plant  near  Bologna  at 
year’s  end,  the  press  will  hold  three  plates 
across  the  two-around  cylinder  rather  than 
the  conventional  four  of  a  doublewide 
press,  allowing  each  four-color  tower  to 
print  12  broadsheet  or  24  tabloid  pages  per 
revolution.  Like  the  KBA  Continent  at  its 


plant  near  Rome,  most  of  the  group’s  more 
than  20  presses  are  singlewide,  one-around 
machines.  Experience  with  the  Continent  led 
to  KBA’s  selection  for  the  customized 
Colora,  on  which  each  plate  cylinder  can 
accommodate  either  six  single  plates  or  two 
full-width  plates.  The  floor-mounted  75,000- 
cph  Colora  will  primarily  print  tabloids  and  is 
engineered  for  the  24.4-inch  cut-off. 
Maximum  web  width  is  53  inches.  The  sale 
includes  KBA  Pastomat  reelstands  with 
Patras  M  reel  handling  and  a  KBA  KF  3  jaw 
folder  with  a  two  formers.  Control  is  from  an 
EAE  console  with  diagnostics  PC  for  remote 
maintenance. 

4  1  WoodWing  Software 

(www.woodwing.com) 

iPad  app  technology  for  Hong  Kong’s 

South  China  Morning  Post 

The  day  the  Apple  iPad 
became  locally  available,  the  SCMP  was 
Asia’s  first  English-language  daily  with  a 
native  iPad  app  and  had  the  Hong  Kong  App 
Store’s  second  most  popular  app,  with  more 
than  3,000  downloads.  The  app  relies  on 
XML  feeds  and  images  from  the  paper’s  CCI 
editorial  system,  managed  in  dossiers  in 
WoodWing  Enterprise  and  dragged  into 
Adobe  InDesign  templates.  WoodWing’s 
iPad  tools  are  used  with  its  Smart  Layout 
and  Smart  Styles  efficiency  tools.  Four 
weeks  after  a  two-day  workshop  attended 
by  two  staffers,  SCMPs  iPad  app  was  ready. 
WoodWing 's  local  partner  partner 
Serioustec  created  templates  to  configure 
the  workflow  and  setup  the  CCI  XML  export. 
App  customizations  also  had  to  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  Apple  for  approval  in  time  for  the 
launch. 
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is  in  iown. 
Does  the  Local 
Paper  Care? 

AOL  is  committing  millions  to  hyperlocal 
sites  in  hundreds  of  markets.  So  why  do 
local  newspapers  seem  so  unconcerned? 

By  P.J.  Bednarski 


IK  NKW  1  lVl>Kl{Ii)CAK  AOL  IMIO.JKCT 
Latch  is  adding  more  now  Websites  ever>’  day, 
with  mierosites  set  up  to  cover  towns  like 
luntingtt)!!,  and  neighborhoods  within 
cities,  like  Washington  I  XC.’s  (leorgetown  area 
and  dozens  more  in  between. 

Patch  spokesman  tells  he’s  “heard” 
there  were  1,S2  Patch  sites,  though  he  was  quick 
and  correct  to  say  sites  were  being  launched  so 
quickly  he  didn’t  know  lor  sure.  ( )ne  day  before 
making  that  statement,  there  seemed  to  be  IdO 
Patch  sites  in  existence. 
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By  the  end  of  the  year,  more  than  500 
are  projected  to  be  up  and  running  in  20 
states.  A  visitor  to  www.patch.com  can 
click  on  a  state  name  and  then  watch  a  list 
develop  of  cities  and  neighborhoods  with 
“older”  Patch  sites  —  ones  that  started 
earlier  this  year  or  last  month  —  and  ones 
marked  “New!”  that  were  most  recently 
added. 

Yet  despite  this  massive  new  launch, 
there’s  a  sense  that  the  established  papers 
in  the  markets  where  Patch  is  arriving 
aren’t  paying  it  much  heed.  Each  Patch 
site  will  be  aimed  at  covering  a  town  or 
neighborhood  with  as  few  as  15,000  resi¬ 
dents  or  as  many  as  70,000.  In  some  of 
those  smaller  ’burbs,  reporting  its  own 
birth  may  be  the  biggest  news  some  Patch 
sites  will  carry  for  quite  a  while. 

Patch’s  principal  competitors  are  the 


Bark  Park  Neada  a  Great  Divide 


Bark  Park  ia  us  deaperaic  need  of  a  divtder  that 
teparatea  dominaai  dogi  from  timid  poochea. 


My  unlortunau  iacident  at  tb«  park  happeoed  yaars 
ago  when  my  dog,  a  purebred  Samoyed.  waa 
broogBt  then  after  the  grand  c^eiung.  He  waa  thy 
for  a  big  dog.  and  a  large  Great  ^Teneea  ended  up 
atucking  him. 


.\fter  that  day,  whenever  1  brought  him  to  Badi 
Park,  be  refuaed  to  gel  out  of  the  car  and  locked  hia 
dog  lega  m  the  *aa  I'm  not  gmng  uywhere*  atana. 
H  If  I  wu  taking  him  to  the  vet. 


established  area  weeklies  or  small  dailies 
owned  by  big  chains.  Patch  executives 
don’t  have  many  stories,  anecdotal  or  oth¬ 
erwise,  of  any  of  them  reacting  to  Patch 
showing  up  in  town.  Very  few,  if  any,  it 
appears,  have  improved  their  Websites  to 
counter  it. 

A  top  executive  at  Seattle-based 
DataSphere,  an  operation  not  dissimilar 


to  Patch  that  runs  hyperlocal  sites  for  TV 


stations,  isn’t  a  bit  surprised  by  the  non¬ 
reaction.  “We  haven’t  seen  that  either,  nor 
have  we  seen  [the  newspaper  industry] 
watching  Patch,  frankly,”  says  Gary  Cowan,  vice  president  of 
products  at  DataSphere.  With  virtually  no  notice  from  newspa¬ 
pers,  DataSphere  has  launched  750  hyperlocal  sites  nation¬ 
wide.  In  one  week  alone  in  mid- September,  the  company  added 
20  new  sites  just  in  the  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  market. 
DataSphere  says  it  expects  to  have  1,200  sites  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

All  of  which  raises  the  question:  Why  the  lack  of  reaction 
to  the  Patch  or  DataSphere  rollouts? 

“Either  it’s  because  those  papers  are  really  just  content  to 
concentrate  on  their  print  product,  or  they  don’t  have  the  plat¬ 
form  to  do  it  right,”  DataSphere’s  Cowan  surmises.  “But  it  is 
funny  they’re  not  doing  anything  about  us  or  Patch.  If  you 
don’t  figure  out  that  more  and  more  consumption  of  content  is 
happening  online,  someday  you’re  going  to  wake  up  and  be  very 
surprised.” 

What’s  more,  Cowan  says,  television  stations  at  least  know 
that  they  don’t  understand.  They  don’t  believe  they  cover  local 
advertisers  in  the  same  way  newspapers  do,  so  they  are  happy 
to  let  DataSphere  sell  local  Web  ads  for  them.  The  company  has 
deals  with  broadcasters  such  as  Raycom  Media,  LocalTV  LLC, 
Fisher  Communications  and  Hubbard  Broadcasting. 

The  Patch  idea  is  to  be  small  everywhere,  adding  up  to  one 
big  revenue  stream.  AOL  acquired  Patch  last  year,  and  esti¬ 
mates  it  will  spend  $50  million  this  year  to  get  itself  up  to 
speed  covering  such  news  in  local  communities. 

What  they’ve  created  is  sites  like  its  Morristown,  N.J., 
operation,  which  soon  after  its  launch  —  it  was  Patch’s  100th 


site  —  trumpeted  “King’s  Parking  Lot  Expected  to  Be  Finished” 
to  readers,  a  good,  but  perhaps  not  completely  necessary 
accounting  of  a  paving  job  at  a  local  supermarket  that  was  clog¬ 
ging  up  traffic  on  a  busy  adjacent  road. 

“There  is  a  lot  going  on  in  Morristown,  but,  let’s  be  honest 
—  it’s  still  a  pretty  small  town,”  John  Dunphy  wrote  in  the  lede 
of  one  column. 

Patch’s  presence  is  being  recognized  by  other  hyperlocal 
Websites.  On  the  “In  Alameda  Blog,”  which  is  on  SFGate.com 
(but  is  a  feature  that  is  neither  written  nor  edited  by  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle),  blogger  Susan  Davis  last  week  welcomed 
the  debut  of  the  Alameda  Patch  site,  edited  by  her  friend  Eve 
Pearlman.  “I’m  cool  with  it,”  Davis  wrote.  “I  mean,  there’s  plen¬ 
ty  of  room  for  more  writers  in  Alameda,  and  there’s  plenty  of 
stuff  to  cover  there.”  She  tells  E&P,  “I  welcome  the  liveliness 
and  richness  that’s  introduced  as  more  hyperlocal  blogs  come 
online.” 

Other  small-town  publications  are  beginning  to  take 
notice  —  to  a  point.  But  newspapers  don’t  seem  too  concerned. 

Jack  Bates,  executive  director  of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  said  he  knew  of  no  newspaper  that  was 
planning  or  already  executed  any  changes  to  its  Website 
because  of  Patch.  “I  guess  newspapers  just  think  it’s  another 
bump  in  the  road,”  he  says.  “It’s  not  on  newspapers’  radar 
screens.  It  just  may  be  newspapers  think  it  is  just  another  oar 
in  the  water  at  this  point.” 

Whatever  the  metaphor,  to  some  degree  Bates  might  be 
correct.  Studies  have  shown  that  Web  surfers  don’t  rely  all  that 
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W  It  is  funny  they  re 

■  not  doing  an^hing  about 
us  or  Patch,  if  you  don’t 
figure  out  that  more  and 
more  consumption  of 
content  is  happening 
online,  someday  you  re 
going  to  wake  up  and  be 
very  surprised.’ 


( lary  Cowan, 
Vice  President  of  Products, 
I  )ataSphere 


much  on  hyperlocal  sites  for  community  news. 

“Let’s  face  it,  we’re  a  weekly  for  a  reason,”  says  Jim  Rule, 
publisher  of  The  Acorn,  a  weekly  newspaper  serving  Calabasas, 
Calif.,  and  several  other  surrounding  suburbs  in  Northern  Los 
Angeles  and  Ventura  County,  where  Patch  also  launched  a  site. 
“Most  of  the  time  around  here,  you  don’t  need  to  know  what 
happened  at  the  city  council  meeting  right  after  the  meeting.” 

He’s  not  at  all  dismissive  of  Patch,  nor  is  his  managing 
editor,  John  Loosing.  “I  think  they’re  doing  a  good  job  staying 
on  top  of  local  stories,”  says  Loosing.  And  both  men  recognize 
Patch  has  at  least  one  advantage:  “They’ve  got  deep  pockets,” 
Loosing  says.  Adds  Rule,  “Any  competition  you  keep  your  eye 
on,  but  especially  this  one.  When  you  see  AOL  is  behind  this,  it 
raises  an  eyebrow.” 

Still,  the  Acorn,  which  boasts  52  pages  in  its  current  issue, 
has  heft  and  authority.  “Credibility  is  a  long  hard  thing  to 
accomplish,”  says  Loosing,  a  veteran  newsman.  “We’ve  been 
here  for  35  years.” 

Rule  says  he’s  so  far  not  noticed  Patch  siphoning  any 


readers,  advertisers  or  influ¬ 
ence  away  from  the  Acorn. 

But  even  in  the  smallest 
communities,  there  are  plen¬ 
ty  of  places  for  advertisers  to 
reach  local  readers.  For 
example,  Patch  plans  to  start 
a  site  in  Doylestown,  Pa.,  the 
county  seat  for  Bucks 
County  —  a  community  that 
includes  a  bohemian  popula¬ 
tion  in  New  Hope,  week¬ 
enders  and  transplants  from 
New  York  City,  commuters 
to  Philadelphia,  farmers  and 
horse  breeders.  About 
600,000  people  live  in  Bucks, 
many  clustered  closer  to 
Philadelphia  but  likely  just 
as  many  who  consider 
Doylestown  their  hub. 

Bridget  Wingert,  editor 
of  the  eight-year-old  weekly 
Bucks  County  Herald,  says, 
“Just  yesterday  wc  collected 
all  the  publications  around 
here  on  a  desk,  and  I  think  we 
came  up  with  17,”  including 
the  Heralds  own  monthly 
Area  Guide  —  which,  as  it 
turns  out,  will  soon  be  mov¬ 
ing  out,  the  hard  way.  “We’re 
about  to  kill  it,”  she  discloses. 
“The  competition  for  adver¬ 
tising  is  just  incredible.” 

When  she  was  earlier 
told  about  Patch  coming  to 
Bucks  County,  she  not  only 
hadn’t  heard  of  Patch  —  but 
didn’t  seem  particularly  con¬ 
vinced  it  was  a  good  idea. 

“We  don’t  have  the  number  of 
visitors  to  our  Website  we 
expected,”  she  says.  “And  we’re  already  entrenched.” 

She  has  improved  the  paper’s  site  by  contracting  with 
British-based  PageSuite,  which  has  added  a  digital  “page-turn¬ 
ing”  feature.  Ben  Edwards,  PageSuite’s  marketing  manager, 
says  the  page-turning  feature  can  make  classified  ads  more 
valuable  and  allows  a  paper  to  link  to  advertisers’  Websites. 
Wingert  charges  $5  to  hyperlink  to  an  advertiser’s  site.  That 
doesn’t  sound  like  much,  she  says,  “but  from  100  customers  a 
week?  For  us,  that  would  be  great!” 

Even  with  modest  ambitions,  advertising  in  small  com¬ 
munities  can  be  tough.  It’s  hard  to  make  sweeping  conclusions 
about  all  of  Patch’s  sites,  but  few  of  them  seem  to  carry  much 
advertising  thus  far. 

Patch’s  President  Warren  Webster  says  the  sites  offer  “a 
few  different  buckets”  for  advertising,  including  paying  to 
enrich  the  free  listings  of  local  products  and  services.  Patch 
also  pushes  advertisers  to  offer  coupons  on  the  site.  There’s 
only  one  editorial  employee  per  site  —  the  editor,  who  is 
usually  a  young  man  or  woman  being  paid  in  the  range  of 
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$30,000-$40,000  a  year. 

The  editor  typically  has  a  few  years’  experience,  usually 
at  another  community  paper.  They  get  paid  about  the  same  or 
less  than  what  they  got  paid  at  those  papers,  but  as  Patch’s 
Calabasas,  Calif.,  editor  Arin  Mikailian  points  out,  at  his  old 
paper  he  was  watching  reporters  leave  who  weren’t  replaced. 

To  aid  in  producing  content  for  the  sites.  Patch  uses  free¬ 
lancers.  Webster  says  the  project  has  about  11  per  site,  who  get 
paid  50-75  cents  a  word.  So  costs  are  low,  and  as  AOL  has  stat¬ 
ed  publicly,  it  can  be  profitable  because  it  will  operate  for  the 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  brick- and-mortar-and-print  operations. 

For  one  thing,  its  editors  don’t  have  offices.  Morristown’s 
Dunphy  usually  works  with  his  laptop  out  of  one  of  three 
coffee  shops.  In  Calabasas,  Mikailian  works  out  of  the  library. 

Webster  says  Patch  has  a  59-point  process  for  selecting 
its  coverage  markets,  including  the  number  of  households, 
average  income  and  the  retail  environment,  and  voter  turnout. 
Webster  says  Patch  likes  towns  with  a  “strong,  vibrant  civic- 
minded”  vibe  and  good  Internet  connectivity.  He  claims  Patch 
checked  66,000  census  tracts  to  come  up  with  its  target 
locations.  He  says  Patch  has  “exceeded”  revenue  estimates 
thus  far,  though  he  won’t  reveal  what  those  are.  But  the 
markets  in  which  Patch  operates  have  an  online  revenue 
potential  of  $20  billion,  Forbes  reports. 

“The  challenge  for  Patch  is  getting  it  established,”  says 
Morristown’s  Dunphy,  who  despite  talking  about  the  small  city 
charms  of  the  place,  puts  in 


convinced  that’s  imperative.  Rule  recalls,  “A  few  years  ago,  I 
was  at  a  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  confer¬ 
ence  and  the  speaker  asked,  ‘How  many  of  you  have  a  Website?’ 
and  we  all  raised  our  hands.  And  then  he  asked,  ‘And  how  many 
know  why?’  and  all  the  hands  went  down.” 

There’s  a  different  feel  to  the  Calabasas  Patch,  maybe 
because  of  its  strong  use  of  videos  of  everyday  things  like  dance 
recitals,  and  its  coverage  of  things  that  at  first  glance  might  not 
seem  like  stories.  In  that  sense,  it  seems  a  little  less  stiff  than 
some  community  papers.  For  example,  one  recent  article  titled 
“The  Price  of  Having  Famous  Neighbors”  got  a  little  testy 
about  star-searchers  bugging  the  locals.  There  was  also  an 
opinion  piece  about  ways  to  keep  things  peaceful  among  the 
canines  at  the  dog  run. 

Mikailian  says  that  when  the  site  launched  in  April,  some 
people  got  to  know  it  via  its  coverage  of  a  fatal  motorcycle 
crash  —  the  kind  of  bread-and-butter  of  small-town  papers 
everywhere. 

As  far  as  the  long  hours  go,  “That’s  just  the  nature  of  the 
business,”  says  Mikailian,  who  goes  around  town  passing  out 
his  business  card.  “I’m  not  married  with  kids,  so  it’s  just  me, 
myself  and  I  right  now.  I  didn’t  get  into  the  business  to  work 
9  to  5.”  And  as  a  younger  veteran  of  another  Los  Angeles  area 
weekly,  he  says,  “The  only  thing  different  to  me  is  the  medium. 
We  do  the  same  kind  of  stories  the  weekly  papers  do,  only  we 
do  them  every  day,  online.”  @ 


major  hours  editing  freelance 
and  community  submissions, 
collecting  videos  and  being 
Patch’s  public  face  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  He  also  collects  and 
writes  the  nitty-gritty  stuff, 
from  police  logs  to  city  council 
meetings,  and  all  Patch  editors 
spend  spare  moments  Tweeting 
about  events  and  news  in  town. 

“It’s  a  lot  of  work,”  he  says. 
“It’s  24/7.  But  there  is  definitely 
a  sense  of  accomplishment  and 
that  you’re  doing  something 
valuable.  One  of  the  hardest 
things  is  that  you  can’t  always 
be  working  and  you  have  to 
figure  in  a  way  to  get  some 
downtime.” 

In  Calabasas,  the  Acorn 
doesn’t  sell  much  advertising 
on  its  site.  It  once  put  print 
advertisers’  ads  online  as  a 
bonus  but  discontinued  that 
practice.  “We  didn’t  hear  any 
complaints  about  that,  so  that 
tells  you  something,”  says  Rule. 

The  Acorn  has  improved 
its  Website  and  added  a 
Facebook  page,  and  Rule  says 
it’s  likely  that  its  online  pres¬ 
ence  will  be  improved  further  in 
the  near  future,  with  or  without 
prodding  from  Patch.  But  he 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  absolutely 
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Associated  Press  editor  Jim 
Trotter,  formerly  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  in  Denver, 
is  the  recipient  of  the  Dart 
Society’s  2010  Mimi  Award. 
The  award,  which  carries  a 
$1,000  cash  prize,  is  present¬ 
ed  annually  to  a  U.S.  print, 
online  or  wire  service  editor 
who  embodies  the  compassion 
and  leadership  ofjhe  late 
Providence  {R:l.)  Journal 
editor  Mimi  Burkhardt. 


courts  reporter  for  the  Times 
was  elected  vice  president. 


The  New  York  Times,  the 
Asbury  Park  Press,  the 
Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune 
and  the  Bristol  (Va.) 
Herald-Courier  are  among  the 
winners  of  the  annual  awards 
bestowed  by  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors 
association.  For  a  fuil  rundown 
of  the  winners,  go  to 
http;//bit.ly/clW5sf. 


Gu.stavo  Revele.s  Acosta, 
growth  and  transportation 
reporter  for  the  El  Paso  Times 
has  been  re-elected  for  a 
second  term  as  president  of 
-the  El  Paso  Press  Club. 
Gustavo  is  also  the  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  print  on  the  board  of 
directors  for  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Hispanic  Journal¬ 
ists.  Adriana  M.  Chavez, 


Ben  and  Elizabeth  “Libba” 
George,  publishers  of  The 
Demopolis  Times  from  1936 
to  1967,  will  be  inducted  into 
the  Alabama  Newspaper  Hall 
of  Honor  on  Oct.  2.  The 
Georges  will  be  the  first 
husband-wife  team  inducted 
into  the  Hall  of  Honor  at  the 
same  time. 


editorial  assistant  and  reporter  for  The 
Associated  Press’  lx)uisville  bureau  from 
2003  to  2009.  He  succeeds  former 
sports  editor  Daniel  Pike,  who  was 
promoted  to  city  editor. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Warren  Talbot  has  been  named  city 
editor  of  The  Eagle-Tribune  in  North 
Andover.  He  has  served  as  night  editor 
for  the  past  five  years.  Previously,  Talbot 
held  several  positions  at  The  Patriot 
Ledger  in  Quincy  for  25  years.  He 
succeeds  Cheryl  Rock,  who  is  retiring. 
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I  Terri  Leifeste  has  been  appointed 

. ;  publisher  of  The  Saline  Courier,  formerly 
known  as  The  Benton  Courier.  Leifeste  is  vice 
i'  otctWb  pi’^sident  of  Horizon  Publications,  the  Courier's 

i  parent  company,  for  which  she  has  worked  for 

m  I  20  years.  She  will  continue  in  that  capacity. 

In  the  course  of  her  32-year  career,  Leifeste 
oversaw  the  production  of  J2  publications  in  Tennessee,  including  six 
newspapers,  five  weekly  shoppers,  and  one  weekly  niche  publication, 
and  before  that  supervised  the  production  of  five  weekly  newspapers 
and  one  daily  in  Rhode  Island. 


Jeff  Moriarty  has  been  named  to  the 
newly  created  position  of  vice  presi¬ 
dent/digital  content  development  at 
The  Boston  Globe.  Moriarty  joins  the 
Globe  from  About.com,  where  he 
most  recently  served  as  senior  vice 
president/product  management. 


NEW  JERSEY 
Sally  Pakutka  has  been  named  local 
editor  for  X\\e  Asbury  Park  Press  in 
Neptune.  Pakutka  most  recently  served 
as  local  editor/Web  planning.  John 
Schoonejongen  has  been  named  state 
editor  for  New  Jersey  Press  Media 
(parent  company  of  Gannett ’s  stable  of 
Garden  State  newspapers).  He  most 
recently  served  as  the  Press’  local  editor. 
Keith  Newman  has  been  named 
assistant  local  editor/enterprise. 
Newman  most  recently  served  as  the 
Press’  Manahawkin  bureau  chief. 


NEWSROOM 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Timothy  P.  Carney  has  been  promoted 
to  senior  political  columnist  at  The 
Washington  Examiner.  He  most 
recently  served  as  its  lobbying  editor. 


A  L  A  B  A  M  A 

Tim  Reeves  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Selma  Times-Joumal.  Reeves  most 
recently  was  editor  of  Suffolk  Publica¬ 
tions  in  Virginia.  He  has  served  as  the 
Selma  Times-Joumal  news  editor  and 
sports  editor. 


INDIANA 

Lisa  Nellessen-Lara  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  e.xecutive  editor  of  The  Star  Press  in 
Muncie.  Nellessen-Lara  has  served  as 
managing  editor  since  2007.  Before 
that,  she  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Stevens  Point  (Wis.)  Journal  for  five 
years. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
Jonathan  Owens  has  been  named 
sports  editor  of  The  Sanford  Herald. 
He  is  promoted  from  news  editor. 


Geni  Certain  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Daily  Home  in  Talladega.  She  is 
promoted  from  managing  editor. 


TEXAS 

Lisa  Trow  is  the  new  managing  editor 
of  The  Huntsville  Item.  She  most 
recently  served  as  editor  and  public 
information  adviser  to  the  professional 
and  executive  staffs  of  the  Texas 


CONNECTICUT 
Susan  Shultz  has  been  named  assistant 
editor  of  The  Darien  Times.  Most  re¬ 
cently  a  staff  reporter,  Shultz  joined  the 
Times  from  The  Norwalk  Hour  in  2005. 


KENTUCKY 
Malcolm  C.  Knox  has  been  named 
sports  editor  of  the  Bowling  Green  Daily 
News.  Knox  most  recently  served  as  an 
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I  Department  of  Transportation,  Southwest  Research 

Institute  in  San  Antonio,  and  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Authority  in  Austin. 

I  V  I  R  (1 1  N  1  A 

Susan  Weiss  has  been  named  e.xecutive  editor/content  for 
I  j  USA  Today.  Previously,  Weiss  was  managing  editor  of  the 
I  Life  section.  Chet  Czarniak  has  been  named  executive 
I  editor/content  distribution  and  programming  for  USA 
I  Todays  print,  online,  and  mobile  news  and  information 
j  platforms.  Czarniak  previously  served  as  network  managing 
I  editor.  John  Hoke  has  been  named  to  lead  a  newly  created 
: !  watchdog  news  team  at  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 
j  Hoke  has  been  with  the  newspaper  for  29  years,  and  most 
j  j  recently  was  business  news  editor.  Gregory  J.  Gilligan  has 
i  I  been  promoted  to  business  editor.  Previously,  he  served  as 
J  deputy  business  editor. 


VIRGINA 

Paige  Mudd  has  been  promoted 
to  senior  editor  at  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch.  Previously,  she 
served  as  news  editor. 


BUSINESS 

II  CALIFORNIA 

Jeff  Herr  has  been  named  vice  president  for  interactive 
j  for  The  California  Newspapers  Partnership  (CNP),  which 
publishes  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News  and  more  than  80 
other  newspapers  in  the  Golden  State.  Herr  most  recently 
served  as  corporate  director  of  interactive  media  for  Lee 
Enterprises. 

NEW  YORK 

!  I  Rick  Jensen  has  been  appointed  publisher/e.xecutive 
editor  of  Messenger  Post  Media,  which  includes  the 
Daily  Messenger  in  Canandaigua  and  Post  weekly 
newspapers  in  suburban  Rochester.  He  is  promoted 
from  executive  editor. 

I  PENNSYLVANIA 

'  Lisa  Reese,  Beaver  County  Times  controller  and  acting 
I  publisher,  has  been  appointed  publisher  of  Beaver  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  Reese  had  been  controller  at  the  newspaper 
since  2004  and  has  served  as  acting  publisher  since  June. 

V  E  R  M  O  N  T 

James  Fogler  has  been  appointed  president  and  publisher 
of  The  Burlington  Free  Press.  Fogler  most  recently  was  vice 
president  of  marketing  and  communications  for  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle.  Before  that,  he 
was  president  and  publisher  of  the  Ithaca  {NN.)  Journal 
from  2004  to  2007. 

VIRGINIA 

i  Rudd  Davis  has  been  appointed  vice  president  of  business 


development  for  USA  Today.  Davis  was  the  founder  and 
president  of  sports  Website  BNQT.  Jeff  Dionise  has  been 
named  vice  president  of  product  development  and  design. 
Dionise  has  previously  served  as  director  of  design  for 
USATODAY.com.  Heather  Frank  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  vertical  development.  Frank  previously  was 
general  manager  of  USA  Todays  “Your  Life”  health  and 
lifestyle  vertical.  Before  joining  the  newspaper  this  year, 
she  led  the  content  programming  and  operations  teams  for 
RevolutionHealth.com.  Steve  Kurtz  has  been  appointed 
vice  president  of  digital  development.  Kurtz  previously 
serv  ed  as  director  of  digital  information  technology  for 
USATODAY.com.  Brad  Jones  has  been  named  senior  vice 
president  of  circulation.  Jones,  formerly  vice  president  of 
circulation  business  operations,  succeeds  Larry  Lindquist, 
senior  vice  president  of  circulation,  who  is  retiring  after 
more  than  29  years  with  Gannett  and  USA  Today.  Myron 
Maslowsky  has  been  appointed  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  senior  vice  president/group  finance  and 
administration.  He  will  now  also  oversee  the  newspaper’s 
information  technology  and  human  resources  departments. 
Most  recently,  Maslowsky'  was  VP/finance.  Susan  Motiflf 
has  been  named  to  the  newly  created  position  of  VP/ 
strategic  planning,  analysis,  and  support.  Motiff  previously 
serv  ed  as  group  controller  Gannett  Offset/ U&J  Today 
decision  support  for  the  finance  departments  of  USA  Today, 
Gannett  Offset,  and  Gannett  Digital. 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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Section 


Consolidations  or  single  site  installs, 
MediaSpan  has  the  solutions,  experience  and 
expertise  to  help  you  achieve  all  your  goals. 

Offered  in  SaaS  or  self-deployed  models  MediaSpan's  solutions 
are  the  most  cost  effective  on  the  market  today. 


Adinfinitum  provides  a  centralized  point 
for  advertisers  to  access  all  components 
of  the  advertising  process...  from  ad  sub¬ 
mittal,  proofing,  tearsheets,  invoicing, 
and  payment.  Sales  representatives  can 
now  focus  more  time  on  consultative  sell¬ 
ing,  educating  advertisers  on  new  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  drumming  up  new  business.  A 
sleek,  yet  easy-to-maneuver  interface 
allows  easy  training  for  all  users. 


MediaSpan  Group,  Inc.  powers  digital  con¬ 
tent  management,  online  marketing, 
advertising  and  business  productivity  solu¬ 
tions  for  the  world's  leading  media  com¬ 
panies  including  Sun  Media,  Advance 
Publications,  MediaNews,  Gannett,  Paxton 
and  Heartland  Publications.  With  more 
than  4,000  local  newspaper,  radio,  and  tel¬ 
evision  properties  relying  on  its  solutions, 
MediaSpan  is  the  world's  largest  network 
of  local  media  companies  and  media  con¬ 
sumers.  Headquartered  in  Ann  Arbor,  Ml, 
MediaSpan  has  development,  support  and 
sales  offices  worldwide  including 
Melbourne,  FL,  New  York  City,  London,  UK 
and  Irvine,  CA. 


'  Saiiits  top  ViMngs 


Blcsscng^i^Si 


Production: 

ProductionManagerPro  is  an  ad-tracking 
and  workflow  system  designed  to  work 
the  way  ad  builders  work.  It  keeps  the 
focus  of  ad  building  on  streamlining 
process,  tracking  components  and  meet¬ 
ing  deadlines.  ProductionManagerPro 
creates  a  database  of  orders  that  allow 
for  quick  searching  so  that  it  is  easy  to 
find  the  ads  to  be  worked  on. 


Editorial  Content  l&H 

Management:  Q  LJ 

Over  40  years  of  experience  developing 
multi-media  publishing  solutions  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  publications  world-wide  has  given  us  a  unique  insight 
into  the  challenges  of  workflow  management  in  local  media.  Our 
robust,  scaleable  solutions  are  designed  to  manage  your  workflow 
whether  you  are  pushing  content  to  the  Web,  an  E-Reader,  Smart 
Phone  or  Print.  MediaSpan  offers  two  complete  solutions  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  needs  of  your  organization. 


Circulation: 

CirculationPro  is  one  of  the  most  versatile  and  powerful  sys¬ 
tems  on  the  market  today.  It's  simple,  easy  to  use  browser 
client  makes  managing  your  publications,  products  or  elec¬ 
tronic  subscriptions  a  breeze.  Whether  a  single  user  system, 
metro  daily  or  a  group  consolidating  across  a  wide  geograph¬ 
ic  area,  CirculationPro  can  easily  scale  to  meet  your  needs. 


Advertising: 

AdManagerPro  is  a  full  featured  advertising  system  that  lets  you 
easily  create,  schedule,  bill  and  output  content  for  traditional  and 
non-traditional  media  channels.  In  addition,  AdManagerPro's 
CRM  tools  gives  your  sales  team  the  power  to  manage  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  generate  sales  lists  and  even  create  and  deliver  email  cam¬ 
paigns.  Featuring  a  simple  browser-based  interface, 
AdManagerPro  is  available  as  a  SaaS  or  self-hosted  solution. 


WebSites  and  Marketing: 

A  complete  end-to-end  solution  from  design  consultation  and 
web  design  to  SaaS  content  management  and  search  engine 
optimization,  MediaSpan  has  over  10  years  of  experience  in 
developing  successful  Internet  strategies  for  traditional 
media  organizations  and  other  businesses. 


Ken  Freedman,  Vice  President  Sales  &  Marketing 
kfreedman@mediaspangroup.com 
www.mediaspangroup.com 


Publishing  to  the  Web,  mobile  devices,  print,  or 
whatever  is  next,  MediaSpan  has  your  solution. 


Advertising  •  Editorial  CMS  •  Circulation  •  Production  •  Online  Services 

www.mediaspangroup.com 


MEDIASPAN 
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A  DARIO  i 
Tf  DESIGNS 


SERVICES: 

Strategic  Planning 
Story-to-Porch  or  Pixel  Study 
Production  Consulting 
Consolidation  Consulting 
Production  Optimization 
Distribution  Optimization 
Outsourcing  Optimization  &  Realization 
Insourcing  Optimization  &  Realization 
Equipment  Evaluation  and  Procurement 
Masterplans 
Architecture 

Engineering  -  Mechanical,  HVAC,  Elec¬ 
trical,  Plumbing,  Fire  Protection,  Light¬ 
ning  Protection,  Ink  System, 
Compressed  Air,  Vacuum,  RO  Water 


29  BARTLETT  STREET 
MARLBORO,  MA  01752 
TEL  508-877-4444 
FAX  508-877-4474 
WWW.DARIODESIGNS.COM 


Dario  Designs  wouid  iike  to  offer 
our  sincere  congratulations  to 
the  winners. 

Great  job! 


SENIOR  MANAGERS 

William  J.  Higginson 
President  and  Chief  Operating  Officer 
Journal  Register  Company 
790  Township  Line  Road 
Yardley,  Pa.  19067 
whigginson@joumalregister.com 

Richard  Rinehart 

Senior  Vice  President  for  Operations  and 
Strategic  Planning 
The  News  &  Observer 
215  S.  McDowell  St. 

Raleigh.  N.C.  27602 
rrinehar@newsobserver.com 

OVER  75.000  CIRCULATION 

Oominic  Crews 
Director  of  Operations 
The  Times  of  Northwest  Indiana 
601  W.  45th  St. 

Munster,  Ind.  46321 
Oomlnic.Crews@nwi.com] 

Sheila  Davidson 

Vice  President  of  Operations 
Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel 
333  W.  State  St. 

Milwaukee,  Wl  53201 
SDAVIDSON@joumalsentinel.com 

David  E.  Preisser 

Vice  President  of  Operations 
Enquirer  Media 
312  Elm  SI 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
dpreisser@enquirer.com 

Mike  Quinn 

Senior  Vice  president.  Operations  and 
Circulation 

Detroit  Newspaper  Partnership 
615  W.  Lafayette  Blvd. 

Detroit,  Mich.  48226 

Anthony  Triner 
Vice  President  of  Production 
Sun-Times  Media 
2800  S.  Ashland  Ave. 

Chicago.  II  60608 
TTrjner@suntimes.com. 

Larry  Urrutia 

Vice  President/ Operations 
Arizona  Daily  Star 
4850  S.  Park  Ave 
Tucson,  Ariz.  85714 
larTyurrutia@tucson.com 


UNDER  75,000  CIRCULATION 

Dave  Atkinson 

Production  Director 
The  Salina  (Kan.)  Journal 
333  S.  Fourth  St. 

Salina,  Kan.  67402 
datkinson@salina.com 

Cindy  Cowan 

Production  Manager 

The  Daily  Times,  Farmington,  N.M. 

phoenixrisescac@hotmail.com 

(mailing  address  to  come) 

John  Partlow 

Press/ Production  Manager 
Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union-Bulletin 
112  S.  First  Ave. 

Walla  Walla,  Wash.  99362 
johnpartlow@wwub.com 


Tammy  Schuey 
Director  of  Technology 
Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle 
114  W.  Diamond  St. 

Butler,  Pa.  16003 
tschuey@butlereagle.com 

Kevin  Shaw 

Vice  President  of  Operations 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 
225  W.  Colfax 
South  Bend,  Ind.  46626 
kshaw@sbtinfo.com 

Lorraine  Sullivan 
Production  Manager 
Gulf  Islands  Driftwood 
328  Lower  Ganges  Rd., 

Salt  Spring  Island,  British  Columbia 
V8K  2V3  Canada 
'production@gulfislands.net 


The  Lotus  Resort, 
Vung  Tau,  Vietnam 


COUNTRIES 


Canada 

Honduras 

Brazil, 

Vietnam 

India 

China 

Guatemala 

Cayman  Islands 

Israel 

Bahamas 

The  Netherlands 


Ogiobo,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil 


4D  FORMS 
FOREIGN  FORCES 


Formed  in  '94,  4D  had  the  fortuitous 
foresight  to  forge  forward  and  form  * 
foreign  forces  before  the  unfortunate 
forlorn  economy  formed. 

4D  in  business  4  years  times  4  (16) 

4D  completed  more  than  444  successful  projects 
4D  worked  in  more  than  44  states 
4D  worked  in  4  continents 
4D  worked  in  4  hemispheres  (NSEW) 

4D  licensed  in  4  Canadian  provinces 
4D  licensed  in  more  than  44  states 


4D  Foreign  work  formed  new  foresight  in  4  ways 


1 .  It  kept  us  busy  during  the  downturn  in  the  economy. 

2.  It  broadened  our  reach  and  experience,  which  we  can  share  with  you 

3.  It  taught  us  new  ways  to  save  you  money. 

4.  It  taught  us  new  ways  for  you  to  generate  more  revenue. 


Dario  Designs  gained  a  broad  range  of  experience  with  out  work  overseas.  It  includes  the  unfortunate 
trend  towards  consolidation  but  with  an  added  twist.  Some  companies  have  turned  expense  centers 
into  profit  centers.  The  bottom  line  is  similar  to  Google’s  philosophy,  where  we  have  learned  how  to  “do 
what  we  do  best  and  shop  out  the  rest”.  Consolidation  and  outsourcing  are  prevalent  all  over  the  world. 
But  so  is  insourcing  and  retooling  to  turn  expense  functions  into  profit  centers,  be  it  ad  makeup,  printing, 
packaging,  or  distribution.  We  have  consulted  to  bring  in  savings  in  excess  of  $3,500,000  a  month  but 
also  participated  in  adding  products  that  increased  in  circulation  by  more  than  a  zero.  (1 0,000  to 
1 00,000)  This  needless  to  say,  also  generated  significant  revenues. 


DARIO  i 
DESIGNS 


29  BARTLETT  STREET 
MARLBORO  MA  01752 
TEL  508^77-4444 
FAX  508-877-4474 
VWVW  DARKDDESIGNS  COM 


4D  would  like  to  share  our  forte  forged  from  foreign  forums  to  help 
fortify  your  fortunes  in  moving  forward  in  a  more  fortuitous  format. 
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Environmental  Benefits  of 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 


In  a  world  where  global  population 
growth  and  climate  change  can  no 
longer  be  ignored,  people  share  a 
growing  concern  about  how  their 
consumption  of  fuels  and  fibre  will 
affect  the  planet  now  and  into  the 
future. 

When  considering  purchasing  pulp, 
paper,  and  wood  products,  buy 
from  Canada.  The  Canadian  forest 
products  industry  is  a  champion  in 
environmental  leadership  committed 
to  harvesting  legally,  regenerating 
harvested  lands  promptly,  reducing 
waste  and  promoting  recycling, 
reducing  greenhouse  gas  emissions 
and  mitigating  climate  change,  and 
welcoming  independent  scrutiny  of 
how  they  manage  their  forest  lands. 

In  May  2010,  an  historic  conservation 
Agreement  was  announced,  setting 
Canada's  forest  products  industry 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Agreement  between  members 


of  the  Forest  Products  Association 
of  Canada  (FPAC)  and  nine  leading 
environmental  organizations  applies 
to  72  million  hectares  -  almost  twice 
the  size  of  Texas  -  of  public  forests 
licensed  to  FPAC  members.  The 
Agreement,  when  fully  implemented, 
will  make  Canada  a  world  leader 
in  conservation  and  protection 
of  boreal  biodiversity  through  a 
mix  of  conservation  measures,  the 
completion  of  a  protected  areas 
network  and  implementation  of  world 
leading  forest  management  practices. 
This  comes  only  a  few  short  years 
after  a  similar  consensus  Agreement  - 
the  Great  Bear  Rainforest  Agreement 
-  was  achieved  on  the  Coast  of  British 
Columbia  in  2006. 

Canada  is  home  to  40%  of  the 
worlds  certified  forests  with  close 
to  145  million  hectares  of  public 
forests  certified  under  one  of 
three  respected  third-party  forest 
certification  programs  used  in  Canada 


-  the  Canadian  Standards  Association 
(CSA),  the  Forest  Stewardship 
Council  (FSC)  and  the  Sustainable 
Forestry  Initiative  (SFI).  All  three 
systems  promote  sustainable  forest 
management  by  requiring  that 
harvested  areas  are  reforested;  laws 
are  obeyed;  biological  diversity  is 
conserved;  wildlife  habitat,  soils  and 
water  resources  are  maintained;  and 
timber  harvesting  is  sustainable. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION, 
PLEASE  VISIT 

www.feel-good.ca 

and 

www.CanadianBorealForestAgreement.com 
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Subscribe  today  and  save  to  $90  OFF  THE  COVER  PRICE! 

[  ]  BEST  DEAL!  Send  me  two  years  (24  issues)  for  $125 
[  ]YES!  Send  me  one  year  (12  issues)  for  $65 


Includes: » Print  Magazine  •  Digital  Magazine  •  E-Newsletters 
•  Unlimited  Access  to  E&P  Website  - 


$90  SAVINGS! 


Address 


Foreign  orders  add  $20  per  year  tor 
postage.  Payment  in  U  S.  tunds. 


City, 


.  State 


ZIP 


E-Mail _ 

For  instant  service  go  to  www.editorandpublisher.com/subscribe  and  enter  promotional  code  BA10A 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST-CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO  14602  IRVINE  CA 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

PO  BOX  25859 

SANTA  ANA  CA  92799-9713 
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We  think  about  the  forests  behind  our  wood  products  so  you  don't  have  to. 

The  demand  for  diverse  products  from  sustainably  managed  forests  is  met  each  and  every  day  by  the 
capability  and  technology  of  Canada's  forest  sector.  We  pride  ourselves  on  regenerating  harvested 
areas,  committing  to  legal  logging  and  the  enforcement  of  tough  regulations,  welcoming  outside 
scrutiny  of  our  practices,  participating  in  recovery  and  recycling,  and  promoting  carbon  neutrality 
across  the  value  chain.  Our  dedication  lies  in  the  promise  that  today's  quality  wood,  pulp,  and  paper 
products  won't  come  at  the  expense  of  tomorrow's  forests. 


obeut  Conodion  pulp. 
pop«r  ond  wood 


Forest  Products 
Association  of  Canada 


Feel  good  about  Canadian  pulp,  paper,  and  wood.  To  learn  more,  visit  feel-good.ca. 
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Rrnw  with 


Planning  software  and  equipment  upgrades  can  optimize 
a  mailroom's  productivity  with  minimal  investment. 


SAM  Production  Planning 
&  Control  System 

From  traditional  newspaper 
applications  to  your  most  sophisticated 
distribution  schemes,  SAM  manages  all 
data  types  while  monitoring 
performance  with  production  audit 
reports  that  ensure  package  accuracy 
and  insert  accountability. 

OnDemand  Solutions 
Press  Delivery  Systems 
Saddle  Stitching 
Hardcover  Production 
Softcover  Production 
Mailroom  Systems 
Web  Presses 


WinLincs  XP  Packaging  Line 
Control  System 

This  WinLincs  XP  upgrade 
lets  operators  handle  highly 
sophisticated  production 
and  zoning  plans  to  ensure 
the  reliable  delivery  of 
marketing  inserts. 


SLS3000  Gripper  Upgrade 

With  a  longer  gripper  length 
than  previous  models,  the 
SLS3000  Gripper  upgrade 
can  tackle  a  variety  of 
packaging  process 
challenges  with  the 
greatest  of  ease. 


GRAPH 


Visit 

Muller  Martini 
Booth  #637 


www.mullermartiniusa.com 
1-888-268-5537  |  631-582-4343 

MULLER  MARTINI 


MMA  User  Group  Conference 

IMPROVEMENT  THROUGH  INNOVATION 

Sponsored  in  part  by  Muller  Martini  Corporation 

A /IK /I  A  October  2-3,  2010  •  Graph  Expo 

IVIIVIA  McCormack  Center,  Chicago,  IL 

Users  Group 


MULLER  MARTINI 


For  the  first  time  ever,  the  MMA  User  Group  Conference  will  be  held  during  Graph  Expo. 

For  those  interested  in  attending  the  meeting,  or  learning  more,  please  email: 

Dan  Cropley  at  dan.cropley@us.mullermartini.com  or  Cathy  Roberts  at  cathy.roberts@us.mullermartini.com 
-  - -  -  2010  Conference  Agenda  -  -  —  - 


Saturday,  October  2,  201 0 

Sunday,  October  3,  2010 

Time 

Session 

Time 

Session 

Stn  -  8:30  a.m. 

Registration/ Continental  Breakfast 

8:00  -  8:30  a.m. 

Registration/  Continental  Breakfast 

8:30  -  9:30  a.m. 

Conference  Opening/ General  Session 

8:30  -  9:00  a.m. 

General  Session 

-MMA  President  Opening:  Charlie  Brown 

-MMA  President  Opening:  Charlie  Brown 

-MMUS  President  and  CEO:  Werner  Naegeli 

-Gary  Owen:  Vice  President  of  Sales  Mailroom  Systems 

9:30  -  lOtn  a.m. 

Maximizing  Equipment 

-Review  previous  day 

-SLS3000  Accessories  &  Upgrades 

Prolonging  the  Life  of  Your  Equipment 

lOflO- 10:15  a.m. 

Break 

9:00  -  9:45  a.m. 

-SLS3000  Preventative  Maintenance 

10:15-10:45  a.m. 

SLS2000  Accessories  &  Upgrades 

9:45  -  10:30  a.m. 

-SLS2000  Preventative  Maintenance 

10:45-11:15  a.m. 

SLS1000  Accessories  &  Upgrades 

10:30-  10:45  a.m. 

Break 

11:15 -12.1X)p.m. 

Customer  Feedback/Suggestions 

10:45-  11:30  a.m. 

-SLS1000  Preventative  Maintenance 

12:00 -1:30  p.m. 

Lunch  Break 

11:30 -1:00  p.m. 

Lunch  Break 

1:30  -  3:00  p.m. 

Ask  the  Experts 

Maximizing  Efficiencies 

-Opportunity  for  open  discussion  with  MMUS  Panel  of 

1:00-1:45  p.m. 

-SLS3000  Set-up  and  Run-ability 

technical  experts 

1:45-2:30  p.m. 

-SLS2000  Set-up  and  Run-ability 

3:00  -  3:15  p.m. 

Break 

2:30-2:45  p.m. 

Break 

3:15  -  4:15  p.m. 

Newspapers  &  Commercial  Packaging  Opportunities 

2:45  -  3:30  p.m. 

-SLS1000  Set-up  and  Run-ability 

-Develop  and  share  new  ideas 

-Maximizing  all  of  your  present  and  future  packaging  equipment 

3:30  -  4:30  p.m. 

Q&A  Open  Forum 

4:15  -  5:00  p.m. 

Open  Networking/ Discussion 

4:30  -  5:00  p.m. 

Conference  Closing 

201 0  Sp^Slliyi;^|^^ind  Section 


Top  5  Reasons  You  Need 
Violet  Chemistry-Free  Plates 


1.  THE  ENVIRONMENT 
Chemistry-free  plates  have  helped  com¬ 
mercial  printers  minimize  their  environ¬ 
mental  impact.  Now  newspapers  can  enjoy 
the  same  benefits  with  violet  chemistry- 
free  plates.  These  plates  are  exposed  in  any 
30  to  60  mW  violet  CTP  device.  The  non 
image  area  is  then  removed  with  a  simple 
ph-neutral  wash. 

2.  COMPATIBLE  WITH  EXISTING 
VIOLET  PLATESETTERS 

Approximately  two  thirds  of  newspapers 
have  violet  CTP  platesetters.  The  main  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  a  combination  of  tfie  benefits 
of  violet — unbeatable  speed,  unbeatable 
laser  reliability,  low  cost  of  ownership,  and 
excellent  image  quality. 


3.  TOTAL  COST  SAVINGS 

Cleaning  out  the  processor  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  In  fact,  the  chemical  processor  is  no 
longer  needed!  Not  only  are  you  drastically 
reducing  the  labor  costs  associated  with 
processor  cleaning  and  chemistry  dispos¬ 
al — but  your  quality  and  consistency 
improves  as  well.  Chemistry-free  allows  you 
to  take  violet  cost  savings  to  a  new  level. 

4.  IMPROVED  QUALITY  AND  CONSISTENCY 
Now  that  you  have  eliminated  the  process¬ 
ing  variables,  you  get  a  perfect  plate  every 
time  that  meets  or  beats  quality  and  per¬ 
formance  standards.  These  plates  look,  feel, 
and  behave  like  normal  plates.  On  press 
performance  is  equal  to  existing  violet  pho¬ 
topolymer  plates. 


5.  VIOLET  IS  THE  FUTURE  (and  Present) 
Only  violet  technology  has  the  reliability 
requirements  that  are  paramount  for  news¬ 
papers.  Newspapers  are  dependent  on  the 
ability  to  produce  plates  quickly.  And  with 
Agfa’s  violet  chemistry  free  plates,  that 
choice  can  also  help  you  improve  quality, 
save  money,  and  be  better  environmental 
citizens.  All  while  using  your  existing  plate¬ 
setters. 

For  more  information,  contact  Sheila 
Nysko,  Business  Development  Manager, 
at  (800)  540-2432  ext.  7042  or  email 
sheila.nysko@agfa.com. 

AGFA 


Violet  Chem-free  technology  101: 


■% 


/ 


4  STEPS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 


Agfa's  plates  are  coated 
on  high  quality  .grained 
and  anor^ad  aluminium. 
The  coating  is  sensitized 
to  Violet  . (405fim)  light 


During  aNposuM,  the 
violet  diode  tiaWtop  the 
image  area.  The  non  image 
remains  un-anposad. 


The  exposed  plaM  is  pmmed 
with  a  Ph-neutrat  SOMon. 
During  this  proegaatba  soft 
unexposadflon-iaMipOlea  is 
removed  by  the  gum.  j 


\V- 


Sheila  Nysko,  Director  of  Business  Development 


Agfa  Graphics 


vvww.agfa.com 


The  finished  plate  jboks, 
feels  and  (srints  lUk  a 
normalplata.  The  jplate 

isn't  sensitivia 

ancfcan  Ire  stoi^  prior  to 
press  if  needsA 


AGFA 

Stay  .thead.  With  Agfa  Graphics. 
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Concerned  about  the  environmental  impact  of  your  CTP 
technology?  We  have  a  GREEN  solution.... 

Anocoil  Introduces  Neutral  Development 


N-100  Negative  Thermal  Plates 

Over  the  past  few  years,  Anocoil  has 
invested  in  significant  upgrades  to 
our  facilities  to  enhance  our  CTP 
plates.  A  new  EC  Graining  line, 
combined  with  new  coating 
technologies  have  enabled  us  to 
develop  a  new  generation  of  environ¬ 
mentally  friendly,  high  quality  CTP 
products. 

In  2009,  Anocoil  introduced  a  unique 
negative  working  thermal  CTP 
solution  that  eliminates  high  alkaline 
processing  waste.  The  benefit  of 
N-100  is  its  neutral  development 


system,  that  functions  like  traditional 
subtractive  plate  systems. 

Most  competitive  thermal  CTP 
solutions  are  based  on  high  alkaline 
pH  developers  and  replenishers, 
requiring  high  levels  of  replenish¬ 
ment  to  maintain  the  pH  activity  of 
the  development  bath.  This  adds  cost 
to  your  operation  in  terms  of  chemis¬ 
try  mileage  and  Metafix  waste 
neutralization. 

Since  N-1 00  requires  only  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  drag-out  loss,  its  cost  is 
significantly  reduced. 


Anocoil's  N-100  CTP  plates  deliver 
excellent  press  performance,  quality 
reproduction  and  environmentally 
friendly  development  at  a  cost  that 
can  improve  your  ROI. 

N-100  Negative  Thermal  CTP  plates 
provide  a  'green  digital  alternative . 

For  more  information  contact  Jay 
Faulkner,  Director  of  Sales  &  Marketing 
at  (860)  871-1200  ext.  512  or  email 
JFaiilkner^anocoil.com. 


/miacaiL 


N-100  Thermal  Packages 
Screen  N2000  Imaging  Systems 
Bundled  with  proceisors... 
See  us  for  details! 


N-100  Negative  Thermal  Plate  Benefits 

*  Capable  of  2-98%  resolution  @  1 50  line  / 1 200  dpi  /  36  micron 

*  Neutral  chemistry  (6.8  -  7.2  pH)  _  . 

*  No  need  for  separate  replenisher  to  maintain  pH  activity  of  bath  =  less  chemistry 

*  Clean  easy  to  maintain  aqueous  development  system* 

^  No  Metafix  neutralization  -  no  waste  treatment  required 

*  No  odor  or  smell  when  pre-heating 

*  Less  energy  required  to  image  and  process 

*  Run-length  250,000  plus  impressions 


GO  GREEN  TODAY!! 

(860)871-1200 

www.anocoil.com 
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Phone:800-887-1615 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


classifiecls@editorandpublisher.com 


Fax:  866-605-2323 


Ne\yspaper  Appraisers  Newspaper  Appraisers  Newspaper  Brokers  Newspaper  Brokers 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

For  Those  Who  Demand  Excellence! 
WWW.KAMENGROUP.COM 
Follow  us  on  twitter  at  www.twitter.com/kamengroup 
Customized  User-friendly  25  page  Appraisals  &  Business  Plans. 

The  leaders  in  Valuing  Publications  -  Newspaper,  Magazine  &  Shoppers 
New  York  (516)379-2797  •  Email:  lnfo@KamenGroup.com 

*  Expert  Valuation  Witness  •  Acquisitions  -  Mergers  -  Sales 

*  Appraisals  For  All  Print  &  Digital  Media 

•  Website,  B2B  &  Listing  Co.  Valuations  •  Worldwide  Service 

3009  Grand  Blvd,  Baldwin,  NY  11510-4719 


Newspaper  Brokers  Newspaper  Brokers 

ROCK  SOLID 
TRANSACTION 


BROKERAGE  •  APPRAISAL  •  CONSULTING  •  SINCE  1923 


Leader  in  Sale 
of  Community 
Newspapers 

Check  our  references 

(214)265-9300  SS 

Rickenbacher  Media 

6731  Desco  Dr.,  Dallas,  TX  75225 
www.rickenbachermeclia.com 


GAUGER  MEDIA 
SERVICE,  INC. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting-Valuations-Sales-Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 

www.gaugermeclia.com 


KNOWiitwr  •  ExrriticNCE  •  Inticritv 
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HELP  WANTED 
AD  SPECIAL 


$75.00 

for  up  to  100  words 

$25.00 

for  each  adiditional  35  word  increment. 


For  More  Information  Call  Jon  at 

1-800-887-1615 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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Phone:  800-887-1 61 5 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Fax:  866-605-2323 


Business  Opportunities  Help  Wanted  Help  Wanted  Help  Wanted 


PROFITABLE  AWARD-WINNING 
MIDWEST  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 

Rapidly  growing  community  plus 
steady  seasonal  tourist  area.  Family 
owned  and  operated  for  more  than 
35  years.  A  nice  fit  for  a  single  opera¬ 
tor  or  as  part  of  an  existing  printing 
operation  or  publishing  group. 
Serious  inquires  only. 

Please  email: 

newspaperforsaleS  1  ^yahooxom 
or  call  Charlie  Wrubel:  201-519-6973 


GREAT  BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 


FOR  SALE: 

A  Corporation  housing  tvyo 
weekly  newspapers  and  a 
shopper  in  North  Central  WV 
with  an  annual  income  of 
$750,000. 

•  Great  Investment! 

•  Great  Opportunity! 

For  more  info  contact: 

cdpeter52S@comcast.net 


TO  ADVERTISE  IN  E&P  CALL 

1-800-887-1615 


Help  Wanted 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Pueblo,  Colorado  is  looking  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  advertising  director  who 
can  help  create  new  revenue 
streams,  motivate  and  grow  an  excit¬ 
ed  and  energetic  sales  team.  Offer 
creative  ideas  for  revenue  growth  in 
today's  challenging  economy,  both 
print  and  digital.  In  addition  bring 
new  and  innovative  ideas  to  the  ta¬ 
ble  for  classified  print  and  on-line 
products.  The  Pueblo  Chieftain  is  the 
oldest  daily  newspaper  in  Colorado. 
We're  an  independently  family 
owned  newspaper,  with  49,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily  and  14,000  circulation 
TMC.  We  sen/e  16  Southern  Colorado 
counties  daily  and  have  a  market 
penetration  of  over  70%,  one  of  the 
highest  in  the  nation.  We  have  also 
earned  the  SNAP  certification  for  out¬ 
standing  print  quality.  The  ideal  can¬ 
didate  will  have  at  least  5  years  ad¬ 
vertising  management  experience 
and  four  year  degree,  marketing  or 
business  degree  a  plus.  Position  re¬ 
ports  and  works  closely  with  the 
General  Manager.  Position  is  salary 
with  a  monthly  performance  com¬ 
mission. 

Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 
mlautjr@chieftainxom 


ADVERTISING  MANAGEMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 

Bring  your  skills  to  a  college  setting. 
The  Oregon  Daily  Emerald,  the  110- 
year-old  independent  student  news¬ 
paper  on  the  University  of  Oregon 
campus,  seeks  a  full-time  professio¬ 
nal  advertising  director  to  inspire  and 
lead  a  student  sales  force. 

The  Emerald,  a  five-day  daily  with  an 
array  of  special  sections,  a  magazine 
and  a  growing  online  presence,  oper¬ 
ates  with  a  student  staff,  supported 
by  a  team  of  professionals.  This  is  an 
ideal  opportunity  for  an  experienced 
advertising  pro  with  a  skill  set  that 
covers  traditional  print,  online  and 
social  media. 

Salary  negotiable.  Job  description  at 
www.dailyemerald.com  and  click  the 
link  in  the  Job  Board. 

Please  submit  resume,  cover  letter 
and  contact  information  for  three 
references  to: 

pubtisher@dailyemeraldxom 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

The  Gazette  in  Colorado  Springs, 
CO,  is  seeking  an  experienced 
sales  manager  for  our  local  Auto¬ 
motive,  Real  Estate,  and  Recruit¬ 
ment  sales  teams.  Essential  skills 
and  experience  necessary  include 
high-level  sales  skills,  demonstrat¬ 
ed  creation  of  new  revenue 
streams,  goal  setting,  and  ad 
budgeting.  Additional  require¬ 
ments  include  college  degree  in  re¬ 
lated  discipline,  four  to  eight  years 
media  sales  management  and 
newspaper  sales.  Online  sales  acu¬ 
men  preferred.  Strong  organiza¬ 
tional  skills  are  critical  as  well  as 
the  ability  to  work  in  a  fast  mov¬ 
ing,  rapidly  changing  environ¬ 
ment. 

We  offer  great  pay  and  benefits 
package  along  with  a  fantastic 
management  team!  Your  cover  let¬ 
ter  should  include  a  summary  of 
specific  experience  as  it  relates  to 
the  above  listed  required  compe¬ 
tencies  and  experience. 

No  phone  calls  please.  Please 
respond  by  emailing  your  resume 
and  cover  letter,  referencing  this 
position  in  the  subject  line,  to: 
humanresources@gazenexom 


Adverttee  directly  to 
the  industry  in 

EM’ 

EDITORS  PUBLISHER 


CONTROLLER 

The  Antelope  Valley  Press  in  Palm¬ 
dale,  California,  is  currently  seeking  a 
Controller  to  oversee  all  aspects 
asso¬ 
ciated  with  accounting  and  business 
systems.  This  position  is  responsible 
for  ensuring  that  accounting  controls 
and  financial  reporting  are  function¬ 
ing  properly  and  in  a  timely  manner. 

Responsibilities  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to: 

•  Oversight  of  the  Accounting  De¬ 
partment  to  ensure  the  integrity  of 
all  financial  data  and  functions; 

■  Coordination  of  all  financial  audits 
to  ensure  timely  compliance; 

•  Assist  the  VP/General  Manager  with 
financial  planning  and  management 
of  all  aspects  of  the  publishing  oper¬ 
ations; 

•  Oversee  the  monthly  financial  close; 

•  Management  of  receivables  to  en¬ 
sure  working  capital; 

•  Ensure  maintenance  of  financial  re¬ 
cords  in  compliance  with  corporate 
policies; 

•  Develop,  analyze  and  interpret  fi¬ 
nancial  information  to  evaluate  oper¬ 
ating  performance; 

•  Provide  support  to  the  senior  man¬ 
agement  team  as  it  pertains  to  all  fi¬ 
nancial  issues. 

Requirements  include: 

•  The  ideal  candidate  must  have  5+ 
years  of  related  experience,  with  a 
min.  of  3  years  as  a  Controller. 

•  Bachelor's  degree  in  Accounting/Fi¬ 
nance/Business  Administration;  MBA 
or  CPA  preferred. 

•  Demonstrated  knowledge  of  finan¬ 
cial  analysis,  GAAP,  strong  analytical 
skills,  and  proven  ability  to  lead  proj¬ 
ect  teams  through  to  completion. 

•  Must  have  the  ability  to  work  in  a 
fast  paced  environment;  newspaper 
publishing  background  preferred. 

•  Proficiency  with  computer  software 
programs  including  Microsoft  Office 
(Word,  Excel,  Access  and  PowerPoint) 
is  required. 

•  Newspaper  software  such  as  DTI, 
PBS  and  SBS  preferred. 

The  Antelope  Valley  Press  offers  a 
competitive  compensation  and  ben¬ 
efits  package  including  health,  life 
and  long  term  disability  insurances, 
vacation/sick  leave,  and  a  Profit  Shar¬ 
ing  Plan. 

Qualified  applicants  please  send 
resume  with  cover  letter  and 
salary  requirement  to: 
Antelope  Valley  Press 
P.O.  Box  4050, 

Palmdale,  CA  93590-4050 
E-mail:  cbryant^avpressxom 
fax:  (661)267-4205 


HEAD  OF  NEWS/CONTENT 
OPERATION 

Multintedia  company  in  northeastern 
US  needs  someone  to  lead  its 
news/content  operation. 

Must  have  ability  to  produce  excep¬ 
tional  content  for  our  print  and  on¬ 
line  products  by  involving  Journalists, 
designers  and  photographers,  and 
be  willing  to  demand  the  highest 
performance  from  all.  Accountabili¬ 
ty,  recognition,  feedback  and  reward 
should  be  the  norm.  Our  fast-paced 
environment  requires  high  energy 
and  a  strong  desire  to  be  the  best. 

Key  leadership  position  as  part  of 
the  operating  management.  Cover 
letter  must  convince  us  you  are  the 
best  person  for  this  job.  Send  with 
resume  and  compensation  history 
to:  beoureditor^gmailxom 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Albuquerque  Publishing  Company  is 
seeking  a  strong  manager  to  devel¬ 
op/manage  a  growth  oriented  staff 
including  planning,  organization, 
staffing,  training  and  execution  of 
sales  programs. 

Candidates  should  have  a  minimum 
of  5  years  sales  management  experi¬ 
ence.  Degree  in  Advertising,  Market¬ 
ing  or  related  field  desired. 

Please  send  resume  to  HR, 
Albuquerque  Publishing  Company 
PO  Drawer  J-T, 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103  or 
e-mail  to  smiaris@abqpubcoxom 


E&P 

EDITORt^PUBLlSHER 

HELP  WANTED 
AD  SPECIAL! 

Up  to  100  words: 

$75.®® 

Additional  copy: 

$25.®® 

for  35  words. 


For  more  information  or  to  place  an  ad, 
call  Jon  Sorenson  at 

1-800-887-1615 
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WHEN  THE  GOING 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR 
WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

“Worldwide  Marketing  of 
Commercial  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses” 


PRESSES  WANTED:  GOSS  COMMUNITY, 
URBANITE,  METRO  &  UNIVERSAL;  HARRIS 
VI 5D,  V25,  V30:  SOLNA;  KING;  TENSOR;  & 
DAUPHIN 

FOR  SALE:  Goss  Community  22.75”  SSC 
folder  w/half,  quarter  &  double  parallel;  1998 
stacked  News  King;  4  unit  1994  Harris  VI 5D; 

1997  Baldwin  Stobb  horizontal  stacker;  & 

1 998  CVM  model  ST320/40  vertical  stacker. 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC. 

TEL:  (913)  648-2000 
FAX:  (913)  648-7750 
E-mail:  j.newman@at1global.net 


FOR  SALE 


•  10-unit  Goss  SSC  with  2-highs 
&  splicers.  New  on  the  market. 

•  8-unit  Goss  Community 

•  1 300  series  Goss  Urbanite  units. 

•  7-10  unit  1000, 1100,  1200, 
1300  series  Goss  Urbanite 
presses  -  great  values 


•  8-unit  Harris  V15A  press. 

•  Quipp  high  speed  24:2  inserter, 
manufactured  new  in  2008 

•  10-unit  Goss  Cosmo  press 

•  JARDIS  flying  autopasters  ‘02 

•  22”  Goss  Metroliner  press 

•  5-unit  Harris  1650  press 


NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  LLC 

(913)  492-9050  •  inmc1@inlandnews.com  •  www.inlandnevrs.com 


E&fP 

CLASSIFIED  ADS 

WORK! 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


PLACE  YOUR  AD  BY: 
PHONE:  800-887-1615 
FAX:  866-605-2323 
EMAIL: 

classifieds@editorandpublisher.  com 


GETS  TOUGH,  THE 
SMART  HEAD  £££ 


Production  Managers  •  Editors  •  Publishers 
Photographers  •  Circulation  Directors 
Art  Directors  •  Staff  Writers 
Distribution  Managers  •  Production  Artists 
Web  Masters  •  Online  Content  Editors 
Marketing  •  Sales  •  Research  Development 
Managers  •  Reporters 


^/'ec/a/offer  — 


1  Year- $65 


2Years-$125, 


Includes  Print,  Digital  Magazine,  includes  Print,  Digital  Magazine, 

Online  Access  and  E-Newsletter  Online  Access  and  E-Newsletter 

Activate  your  subscription  now  and  get 
immediate  access  to  the  current  digital  edition: 

editorandpublisher.com/a 
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lElNINFOMEOIjlllir 

Newspapers  already  possess  new-media  era  keys  to  success 


BY  TOM  RATKOVICH 


There  are  encouraging  signs  that  newsmedia 
organizations  are  not  only  transitioning  into  new 
models,  they  are  also  starting  to  succeed.  This  success 
comes  from  engaging  their  customers  in  a 
more  informed  and  relevant  manner. 

Leveraging  data-driven  marketing  automation, 
newsmedia  companies  are  reaching  out  to  consumers 
with  timely;  targeted  information,  entertainment  and 
offers  \ia  the  preferred  medium  of  the  recipient.  The 


ability  to  deliver  relevancy  in  a 
multi-channel  environment  not  only 
supports  the  growth  and  engagement  of 
the  audience;  just  as  importantly  it 
facilitates  the  profitable  delivery  of 


Newsmedia  organiza¬ 
tions  are  well  suited  to  take 
on  the  role  of  Infomediary.  They  have  a 
wide  range  of  consumer  touch  points, 
both  online  and  offline.  The  data  garnered 


required  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  and 
analysis  of  data,  the  planning  and 
management  of  campaigns,  and  the 
execution  of  communications  across 
online  (Web,  mobile,  e-mail,  social 
media,  etc.)  and  offline  (newspaper, 
direct  mail,  niche  pubs,  etc.)  platforms. 
Gaps  in  data,  tools  and  skill  sets  must 
be  assessed  and  mitigated.  But  more 
importantly,  the  enterprise  must  share 
a  commitment  to  a  vision  —  a  vision  in 
which  the  newsmedia  company  is  the 
Infomediary  of  choice  for  consumers 
seeking  security,  knowledge  and 
relevance,  as  well  as  merchants  seeking 
to  maximize  return  on  advertising 
inve.stments  through  targeted, 
multi-channel  communications. 

Certainly,  the  manner  in  which 
the  Infomediary  sells  and  sup¬ 
ports  its  solutions  is  evolutionary 
relative  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  traditional  newspaper  has 
.  sold  product.  Sales  representa¬ 
tives  must  evolve  into  solutions 
consultants  that  can  assist  their 
customers  in  defining  the  most  efficient 
and  effective  methodologies  for  growing 
their  respective  businesses.  This  requires 


merchant  advertising. 

This  idea  is  not  new.  In  their  book 
Net  Worth,  John  Hagel  and  Marc  i 

Singer  introduced  the  concept  of  an  i 

information  intermediary',  or 
“Infomediary  ,”  more  than  a  decade  ago.  | 
Whether  or  not  they’ve  ever  heard  of  i 
Hagel  and  Singer  or  an  Infomediary,  j 
savvy  newsmedia  organizations  are  ! 

migrating  their  models  of  content  and 
communication  toward  that  described 
in  the  book  —  an  information 
intermediary'  providing  credible, 
valuable  and  timely  information 
between  commercial  enterprises  and 
consumers  through  a  channel  most  1 

likely  to  generate  response. 

Although  some  might  argue 
otherw'ise,  newspaper  brands  typically 
maintain  substantial  credibility  within 
their  respective  markets.  Trust  is  a 
critical  asset  to  the  Infomediary. 
Consumers  w'ill  share  data  w'ith 
Infomediaries  w  ho  they  trust  w'ill 
deliver  value,  relevance,  simplicity,  and 
security.  In  return,  the  Infomediary 
must  deliver  on  this  implied  promise.  ! 


from  these  interactions  —  including 
transactional  behavior,  intended  purchas¬ 
es,  channel  preferences,  etc.  —  represent 
the  lifeblood  of  the  Infomediaiy.  The 
assimilation  of  this  data  and  the 
communication  of  relevant  content 
through  multiple,  integrated  channels  can 
be  the  unique  domain  of  the  progressive, 
dominant  newsmedia  enterprise. 

Clearly,  today’s  forward-thinking 
newsmedia  company  has  something 
valuable  to  sell  to  the  merchant 
community:  timely,  know'ledgeable, 
cost-effective  access  to  consumers  deliv¬ 
ered  in  a  multi-channel  environment. 
Most  newsmedia  companies  also  have 
sufficient  credibility  with  that  communi¬ 
ty  to  make  their  pitch  as  the  ideal  Info¬ 
mediary  to  deliver  profitable  customers. 

So  where  to  begin?  As  noted  earlier, 
most  newsmedia  companies  have 
already  begun  —  even  if  not  officially  in 
pursuit  of  the  Infomediary  objective. 

An  appropriate  place  to  start  is  with 
an  inventory  of  relevant  assets  —  data, 
technology,  skills  and  leadership.  Clear¬ 
ly,  there  is  a  technical  infrastructure 


j  the  development  of  skill  sets  that  few 
such  representatives  possess  today. 

If  that  sounds  like  a  tall  order,  well,  it 
I  is.  However,  it  represents  a  sensible  way 
I  forward.  The  traditional  newspaper 
advertising  pie  has  gotten  smaller, 
j  Anyone  that  denies  that  fact  and  believes 
all  will  be  well  when  the  recession  is  over 
I  is  in  for  a  nasty  surprise.  So  it’s  time  to 
I  aggressively  start  seeking  bigger  shares 
!  of  other  people’s  pies. 

1  It  doesn’t  matter  if  those  pies  include 

print,  direct  mail,  e-mail,  mobile,  or 
whatever.  What  matters  is  that  the 
newsmedia  enterprise  leverages  the 
tremendous  assets  it  controls  —  data, 
brand,  distribution,  merchant 
relationships  and  more  —  to  nurture 
multiplatform  solutions  that  meet  the 
needs  of  the  consumer  and  merchant 
I  marketplaces  for  relevance  and  value.  IS 

Tom  Ratkovich  is  the  president  of 
smartFOCUS  ASTECH,  a  provider  of 
data-driven,  revenue-focused  marketing 
automation  solutions  to  the  newsmedia 
\  industry. 
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THE  NEW  2010 


MARKET 

GUIDE 

WITH  THE  EXCLUSIVE  BETTER  LIVING  INDEX! 


The  E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  is  just  $160 
plus  $15  shipping/handling 


Or  send  order  with  payment  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher  Directories,  P.O.  Box  25859,  Santa  Ana,  CA  92799 
www.mediainfo.com/marketguide 


For  decades,  marketers  have 
used  the  E&P  Market  Guide  as 
a  planning  tool,  relying  on  the 
rich  demographic  and  econom¬ 
ic  tables  to  prepare  remarkably 
accurate  annua!  projections. 
Now  in  its  86th  printing,  the 
2010  E&P  Market  Guide  is 
better  than  ever!  With  new!y 
updated  data  throughout  the 
book,  and  carefuliy  constructed 
forecasts  based  on  more  than 
90  individua!  variabies  drawn 
from  Department  of  Commerce 
data  and  reports  from  city 
chambers  of  commerce  from 
across  the  country,  the  2010 
edition  of  this  indispensab!e 
too!  is  a  must-have  for 
marketers  in  ai!  industries. 

NEW  FOR  20101  The  "Better 
Living  Index,"  a  relocation 
guide,  includes  new  ranking 
tables  that  compare  costs  of 
living  information,  crime  data, 
and  education  by  city. 


PLUS... Critical  market  data 
for  more  than  1,600  cities  and 
all  3,096  US  counties  and 
descriptions  of  all  MSA  and 
non-MSA  markets. 

EXCLUSIVE  MARKET 
RANKING  TABLES 

Exclusive  year-end  projections 
tell  how  every  MSA  and  the 
top  250  counties  and  cities 
with  daily  newspapers  will 
stack  up  by  year-end.  Includes 
population,  disposable 
income,  personal/househotd 
income,  and  total  retail  sales 
by  category. 

A  SPECIAL  SECTION 
FOR  RETAIL  SALES  AND 
FORECASTS  WITH 
STATE-BY-STATE  DATA, 
CANADIAN  MARKET  DATA 
...  and  COMPREHENSIVE 
MAPS  for  MSAs,  CMAs, 
and  all  cities  where  a  daily 
newspaper  is  published. 


For  faster  service  call  888.732.7323  OR  949.660.6150  (OUTSIDE  U.S.) 
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